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THE SOUL’S COMPLAINT AGAINST THE 


Ame nia, N. Y. M.B’ 


BODY. 
FROM THE ANGLO-SAXON. 


Mauch it behoveth: 
Mortals each one 

To ponder whence moveth 
The Soul ever on. 

Death, coming, blighteth 
Flesh that would hold; 

His stroke disuniteth 
Body and Soul. 


Long is it waiting 
- Ere it shall go, 
From the Lord’s hand taking 
Its weal or its woe; 
As its pilgrimage slowly 
It wandered from birth, 
Painful and lowly 
Toiling on Earth. 


A sen’night swift fleeting— 
Then, wailing aloud, 

The ghost cometh seeking 
Its body in shroud. 

There, winters, three hundred, 
Shall o’er it be hurled, 

If the Lord hath not thundered 
The end of the world. 


Careworn, then speaketh 
The wan chilly ghost— 

Cold utterance wreaketh 
Upon the low dust; 

“Oh dry Dust, dreary one, 
For me little strife 

Or care hadst thou, weary one, 
All thy long life! 


‘‘Now, in Earth coldly, 
Thou makest thy home, 
Rotten and mouldy— 
Covered with loam; 
Little was heeding 
Thy course upon Earth 
Of thy Soul ever speeding 
Its journey swift forth!” 








THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY. 


BY 





EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 





From the Atlantic Monthly. 
I cannot give any history of him in order: 
nobody can now : and, indeed, I am not try- 


ing 


to. These are the traditions, which I 


sort out, as I believe them, from the myths 
which have been told about this man for for- 


him are legion. 


was the ‘Iron Mask ;” and poor George 
Pons, went to his grave in the belief that 
this was the author of ‘Junius,’ who was 
being punished for his celebrated libel on 


Thomas Jefferson. 
in the historical line. 


Pons was not very strong 
A happier story than 


either of these I have told, is of the War. 


That came 


along soon after. 


I have heard 


this affair told in three or four ways,—and, 


indeed, it may have happened more than | 


once. But which ship it was on I cannot 


tell. 


However, in one, at least, of the great 


frigate-duels with the English, in whieh the 
navy was really baptized, it happened that a 
round shot from the enemy entered one of 
our ports square, and took right down the 
officer of the gun himself, and almost every 
man of the gun's crew. Now you may say 
what you choose about courage, but that is 
not a nice thing to see. But asthe men who 
were not killed picked themselves up, and as 
they and the surgeon’s people were carrying 
off the bodies, there appeared Nolan, in his 
shirt-sleeves, with the rammer in his hand, 
and, just as if he had been the officer, told 
them off with authority,—who should go to 


the cockpit with the wounded men, who | 
should stay with him,—perfectly cheery, and | 
with that way which makes men feel sure all | 
is right and is going to be right. 
finished loading the 


aimed it, and bade the men fire. And there 
he stayed, captain of that gun, keeping those 
fellows in spirits, till the enemy struck,— 
sitting on the carriage while the gun 
cooling, though he was exposed all t 

—showing them easier ways to handle heavy 


was 
time, 


shot, ing the raw hands laugh at their 
own blunders,—and when the gun cooled 
again, getting it loaded and fired twice as 


often as any other gun onthe ship. The 
captain walked forward, by way of encourag- 
ing the men, and Nolan touched his hat and 


said,— 


“I am showing them how we do this in the 
artillery, Sir.” 


And this is the part of the story where all | sador of minstrelsy, the herald of letters and 
the legends agree: that the Commodore | the joyous art! Let all who read the sad 


do, and I thank you, Sir ; and | 
I shall never forget this day, Sir, and you 
never shall, Sird 

And after the whole thing was over, and 


he had the Englishman’s sword. in the midst | 


**T see 


of the state and ceremony of the quarter-deck, 


he said,—- 


*‘Where is Mr. Nolan ? 


to come here.” 
And when Nolan came, the captain said,— 


“Mr. Nolan, we are all very grateful to | heart, for such gifts as only the poet can be- 
you today; you are one of us today; you stow. 
will be named in the d 

And then the old man took off his own 
sword of ceremony, and gave it to Nolan, 
The man told me : ‘ 
this, who saw it. Nolan cried like a baby, | Popularity, without dwelling enough, it may 
He had not worn a! be, on the other characteristics of his poetry. 
sword since that infernal day at Fort Adams. | ‘Care is had”’ says the adage, ‘‘that the 
But always afterwards, on occasions of cere- | 


and made 


and well 


espatches."’ 


him put it on. 


he might. 


Ask Mr. Nolan 


| of the Organ Festival, there has been a new 


any of them ‘did ; and he worked with a right 
good will in fixing that battery all right. I 
ave always thought it was a pity, Porter did 
not leave him in command there with Gram- 
ble. That would hare settled all the ques- 
tion about his punishment. We should have 
kept the islands, and at this moment we 
should have one station in the Pacific Ocean. 
Oar French friends, too, when they wanted 
this little watering-place, would have found 
it was preoccupied. But Madison and the 
Virginians, of conrse, flung all that away 


[For the conclusion of this thrilling story, 
see the Atlantic Monthly for December.]} 


ONE WORD MORE. 


The free use of Mrs. Howe's name in the 
public prints in connection with a late article 
in the Commonwealth appears to mark a 
change in the uses of journalism in Boston, 
which will hardly be considered a change for 
the better. Hitherto, the matter contributed 
to a journal bas been considered as fair sub- 
ject for criticism, but the persons of those 
contributing have been held sacred. We 
might have attacked the Courter, Traveller, 
Advertiser, but we should not have impugned 
the motives or insulted the self respect of 
Messrs. Lunt, Hale, and Haskell. This 
would have degraded the office of journalism, 
substituting the indulgence of private pique 
for the duty of public instruction, a duty 
about whose performance there is, properly 
speaking, no choice. If, since the occasion 








dispensation of things Christian and polite, 
the Commonwealth would be glad to be in- 
formed of it. If not, those who are respon- 
sible for its statements feel bound to inquire 
what there is, either in Mrs. Howe’s position, 
or in the paper attributed to her, that should 
place either beyond the pale of literary cour- 
tesy, and of civil decency ? Is it claimed that 
the paper contained false statements, or opin- 
ions which any person may not entertain and 
express? The occasion was a public one ; the 
organ and the ode were celebrated in all the 
newspapers. Was undiluted praise the only 








ty years. The lies that have been told about | terms in which the Journal and its neighbors 


The fellows used to say he 





And he | 
gun with his own hands, 


mony, he wore that quaint old French sword 
of the Commodore’s. 
The captain did mention him in the de 


spatches. It was always said he asked that | 


he might be pardoned. He wrote a special 
letter to the Secretary of War. But nothing 
ever came of it. AsI said, that was about 


the time when they began to ignore the whole | , : 
transaction at Washington, and when Nolan’s | excels his contemporary poets in celebrity, 
imprisonment began to carry itself on because but must perbaPs yield to them in perpetuity 
there was no one to stop it without any new | of fame. 
- orders from home. 


I have 


when he took 
ands. Not this Porter, 


heard it said that he 


an larity of Tennyson, and far exceeds that of 
ion of the Nukahiwa Isl-| Browning, while among poets and critics 
know, but old | either of these must be held his superior in 
Porter, his father, Essex,—that is, the old | the essence of poetical achievement. Nay, 











| by the law of compensation, while the most 
_ delightful gifts of the minstrel have fallen to 


_ the more delicate and choice. He can be the 


expression of feeling possible ? Or was it de- 
sirable to hear but one side ? If the architec- 
ture of the hall is improved by the change, 
if the ode be, as most of the daily papers as- 
serted, a fine poem, our criticism cannot make 
these things otherwise ; and certainly it should 
have excited nobody’s spleen. We do not 
complain of Dr. Holmes for maintaining his 
side of the question, nor do we object to the 


testify their appreciation of the ode and the 
organists. Precisely this liberty of praise or 
blame is what we claim for ourselves. 


LITERARY REVIEW. 








Wapswortu Lonerettow. Boston: Tick- 
nor and Fields. (pp. 225.) 


Of all the new books on our table this 
week, we give the first place to this new vol- 
ume of Poems by Mr. Longfellow. His 
high position in our literature, fairly won, 
Jong maintained, and at last unquestioned 
by all but himself (for he bears his hon- 
ors meekly, and, like his own Poet of the 


Wayside Inn, he does not 
Find his sleep less sweet 
For music in a neighboring street, 
Nor rustling hear in every breeze 
The laurels of Miltiades,) 


his position, we say, not only in American, 
but in English literature, demands this cour- 
tesy at our hands. Nor can we grudge to 
give it, for of all men, the gentle poet and 
scholar of Cambridge, who was himself never 
discourteous to any one—not even to critics 
—best deserves respect and compliment. This 
is the poet who in thirty years of literary life 
has never spoken a harsh or an ignoble word, 
—who has never made an enemy, but has dis- 
armed many whom his renown offended,—who 
has bven, like one of bis own Killingworth 
birds, a mesenger of joy and song between dis- 
ant nations, bringing Scandinavia and Ger- 
many, and Italy, Provence and Castile and 
Flanders, in the music of their songs, to the 
Yankee fireside and the hut of the hairy pioneer 
in Kansas and Oregon,—while he bore back to 
those older lands the melodies of our West- 
ern woods. Honor and love for the embas- 


verse, wherein he says, 


I, nearer to the wayside inn 

Where toil shall cease and rest begin, 

Am weary thinking of your road! . 
* * * x * 


I, who so much with book and pen 
Have toiled among my fellew men, 
Am weary, thinking of your task,— 


hasten to dispel the sorrow of years and be- 
reavement, by the sincere applause of the 


‘*Certes, it was of herte all that he sunge.”’ 
A recent critic in the Atlantic Monthly 
has well set forth the ground of Longfellow’s 


trees shall not grow into the sky,”’—and so, 
our poet, he has been denied some of the 
grander and more austere, and even some of 


interpreter of Dante, but never his rival ; be 


Tn England he outruns the popu- 





everywhere read; yet a couplet ef Chin- 


nowned contemporary. Says Emerson’s Al- 
phonso, 


beautiful description of the Decameron in the 


two lines, once before quoted by us,— 


we feel that inward glow which assures us we 
are tasting the pith and marrow of poetry. 
Compare too, Longfellow’s, ‘Footprints on 
the sands of Time,” with that grand and com- 
prehensive line in a forgotten poem of Chan- 
ning, 


Or, if you please, the famous description of 
the forest in the opening of Evangeline, with 
a similar picture in Channing’s “‘ Woodman” 
— if our readers can find the latter poem, rude 
and irregular and unknown as it is, to make 
the comparison. 
say of his neighbor that he is the ‘‘poet for 
poets.” 
is the poet for the multitude, which most of 
us would think quite as high praise. 


popular poet, at any rate not a national poet, 
There is little or nothing in his verses which 
is distinctively American. 
Maine seacoast and educated amid the Maine 
woods, at oneof Dr. Holmes’ ‘freshwater 
colleges,” (where also Hawthorne graduat- 
ed,) he might, for all their influence on his 
poetry, have been born in London or Ham. 
burg or Florence. 
ume before us—is perhaps the most American 
of any which he has written, though in 
Evangeline and Hiawatha and Miles Stand- 
tsh he has confined himself more closely to 
American scenes. 
ming is not American in tone because its! 
scene is laidin Pennsylvania, nor are Mr. 
Longfellow’s poems. 
though the scene of these tales is the Howe 
Tavern in Sudbury, a genuine New England 
farming town—it is no Yankee tavern, but an 
hostelrie of romance which he describes ; 
and of the six Tales, four, covering one hun- 
dred and thirty pages, are foreign, while on- 
ly two, covering twenty-four pages, are Amer- 
Tatxs or a Waysipe Inn. By Henry |ican; while of the seven occasional poems at 
the end, only one—‘‘The Cumberland’’—has 
any reference to the great contest in which 
we are engaged, now for these three years. 
It should be said, however, that one of these 
Tales—‘‘The Birds of Killingworth—” con- 
tains such a humorous and faithfal sketch 
of a New England village, as to atone for 
many deficiencies in this kind. Here, for 
example, isa village quartette, painted by our 
Cambridge Chaucer, with much of the hu- 
mor and all the fidelity of old Geoffrey : 

Then from his house, a temple painted white, 


The Squire came forth,—afigust and splendid 
Three flights of steps, nor looking left nor right; 


Can have no lack of good society !”’ 

The Parson, too, appeared, a man austere, 

The wrath of God he preached from year to year, 
His fayorite pastime was to slay the deer 


E’en now, while walking down the rural lane, 
He lopped the way-side lilies with his cane. 


From the Academy, whose belfry crowned 
Came the Preceptor, gazing idly round, 
And all absorbed in reveries profound 


Who was, as in a sonnet he had said, 
As pure as water, and as good as bread. 


And next the Deacon issued from his door, 
A suit of sable bombazine he wore; 
There never was so wise a man before; 


And to perpetuate his great renown, 
3 There was a street named after him in town. 


lines that will outlive the genial volumes of 
Mr. Longfellow. Many years ago Margaret 
Fuller said this, with too much conceit and 
asperity, it must be allowed, but yet with 
great truth. She quoted, if we rightly re- 
member, the nameand verses of a poet whose 
slender volumes moulder in garrets while Mr. 
Longfellow’s traverse the round world and are 
ning may outlive a canto of his more re- 
‘Men and gods are too extense, 
Could you slacken and condense ?”’ 
So wher we find the whole of Longfellow’s 
Wayside Inn condensed by Channing into 


Then let us read in June Boccaccio’s stories, 
Told in gardens fair hard by Firenze’s walls,— 


“If my bark sink, ’tis to another sea;” 


Well indeed, did Emerson 


Longfellow, on the other hand, 


But in one sense Mr. Longfellow is not a 


Born on the 


His last book—the vol- 


Of him that uttered nothing base. 


Hrrnricu Heree’s Book or Sones. Trans- 

Latep RY Caanues'G. Levanp. 

i a nee hiladelphia * Marrurw 
RNOLD. as. J. 

Bink? AE tog end 8 ee 

bino. 

There are numberless modes of advertis- 
ing, in this age of advertisements, but none 
more magnificent than that which Herr Ley- 
poldt.has chosen. He is the publisher of 
Heine in America,—he has issued not only 
this Book of Songs, but the inimitable 
Reisebilder, translated by the same hand,— 
and now, by way of puff he reprints Matthew 
Arnold’s fine essay on Heine in the Cornhill 
Magazine. This is ® touch beyond any of 
our publishers. Tieknor approximates to it, 
when he persuades Qurtis to ‘review Long- 
fellow in the Atlantic, but Cartis’s critique 
cannot equal the delicacy and foree of Ar- 
nold’s, nor is it set forth in such luxury of 
type and paper—German in its beauty. It is 
truly the ne plus ultra of ‘‘advertising medi- 
ums.” 

Heinrich Heine, like George Sand, has 
never before had justice from an English pen. 
His genius, his affiliation with the great Ger 
man poet family, his wit, his pathos, his posi- 
tion in the republic of letters, are all delin- 
eated and described by Arnold in sentences 
that glow as you read and linger in the ear 
andthe mind. Here at last is an English- 
man who can criticise with fairness, who is 
not carried away by his innate prejudice 
against everything out of England. long 
may he live and write! and may his country 
never find out what he is doing, or they will 
box him up and send him out of the island. 
_ Born on the very verge of the last century, 
Heine is wholly the child of the present. He 
is as foreign to the eighteenth as to the six- 
teenth or the first. He was the sonof a Jew 
merchant of Diisseldorf, but inherited from 
his mother a strong infusion of German blood. 
Bred to the law, he early paid court to the 
muses, and printed his first volume of poems 
at Berlin about 1820. This slender book, 





But Gertrude of Wyo- 


Even in this volume, 


With fluted columns, and a roof of red, 


sight!— 
Slowly descending, with majestic tread, 


Down the long street he walked, as one who said 
‘A town that boasts inhabitants like me 


The instinct of whose nature was to kill; 
And read with fervor Edwards on the Will; 


In Summer on some Adirondack hill; 


The hill of Science with its vane of brass, 
Now at the clouds, and now at the green grass, 


Of fair Almira in the upper class, 


In his voluminous neck-cloth, white as snow; 
His form was ponderous, and his step was slow; 


He seemed the incarnate ‘‘Well, I told you so!” 


We should have said earlier, that the plot 
of the book is based on that of Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales, the Howe Tavern taking 
the place of the Tabard Inn, and the num 
ber of the story tellers being reduced to six 
First we have a description of the Inn and 
company, ina style of thought and verse 
which our author has seldom excelled ; then 
the Landlord’s Tale, of Paul Revere; the 
Stadent’s, of Booccaccio’s Ser Federigo ; the 
Spanish Jew’s, of Rabbi Ben Levi; the 
Sicilian’s of King Robert; the Musician's 
of King Olaf,—a long series of Stories from 
the Heimskringla ; the Theologian’s, of Tor- 
quemada ; and last, and best of all, the 
Poet’s Tale of the Killingworth Bi v- 
eral of these, as our readers will see, have 
already been printed in the Atlantic, but it 
is incredible how much better they seem in 
the choice print of this handsome book. We 
welcome it as the beautiful Thanksgiving of- 
fering of a poet who has served with devo- 
tion the cause of literature and virtue; who, we 
hope may bring many more such votive gifts, 
and of whom when he ceases to write, it 


changed and enlarged, is now the Buch der 
Lieder which Mr. Leland has here translated. 
At Berlin he made the acquaintance of Varn 
hagen von Ense and his noble wife Rabel, 
to whom he afterwards dedicated some of his 
poems. In 1825 hesefttled in Hamburg as 
an advocate, but gave little thought to his pro- 
fession. He journeyed here and there—saw 
famous men and women—among them Goethe, 
whom he visited at Weimar—and wrote his 
Reisebilder (Pictures of Travel.) This and 
his Book of Songs made him famous over 
all Europe,—even in England which he had 
visited and which he hated. Of the English 
he says,— 

Methinks I hear the whizzing wheelwork by 
which they think, feel, reckon,digest and pray ; their 
praying, their mechanical Anglican church-going 
with the gilt Prayerbook under the arm, their stu’ 
pid, tiresome Sunday, their awkward piety, is mos; 
of all odious to me. I am firmly convinced that a 


blaspheming Frenchman is a more pleasing sight 
to the Deity than a praying Englishman. 


In May, 1831, he left Germany and went 
to reside in Paris, where he lived and wrote 
gaily till 1848, when he was attached with a 
painful disease of the spine. This never 
left him till it finally killed him in 1856. He 
bore his sufferings with jesting and blasphe- 
mous tranquility, and continued to compose 
songs aad essays till shortly before his death. 
But he will be best known by whathe wrote 
before he left Germany—which in his heart 
he never forsook, though he pelted her with 
all the fireballs and mudballs that his wit 
could throw. 

Probably the songs in this Buch der Lie- 
der will be longest remembered. No trans- 
lation can mimic them; they are unique in 
every sense, and though Mr. Leland has done 
as well as could be expected, it is not Heine 
that you find in this English version. Mr. 
Leland is no poet, though he imitates one very 
closely. His versions remind one of Bul- 
wer’s ; there is something about them which 
jars upon the ear,—you can hardly tell what 
it isor isnot. Yet to those who cannot read 
the German this book will be a treasure. 


Sounptnes From tHe Attantic. By Oxt- 
ver WenpeLt Hoimes. Boston, Ticknor 
and Fields. (pp. 268.) 

The worst thing about this book is its title, 
which is either a bad pun or entirely without 
meaning. It is made up of the contributions 
of Dr. Holmes to the Atlantic Monthly for 
the past two years, with the addition of the 
Fourth of July oration of last Summer. It 
is needless to say that those essays are witty, 
learned and strongly flavored with egotism 
and medical science. There is no country- 
man of ours who writes in a style so unmis- 
takably and universally brilliant as Dr. 
Holmes. He is pyrotechnic to the . last de- 
gree and keeps upa blaze of rockets, ser- 
pents, Roman candles, Catharine wheels, 
and batile pieces, interspersed with crackers 
and pistols, till you are in the same condi 
tion intellectually that you are physically in 
Boston streets on Independence Day,—with 
no city ordinance to hold out the appearance 
of relief. He fatigues you with the excess 
and infinite diversity of his wit. None of 
our writersareso French as he—he would 
pass for a Parisian if his French were a little 
better, or his English a great deal worse,— 
and if Paris were not a bigger city than 
Boston. For the provincial mark clings 
to all be writes,—he can never forget the 
Common and the State House, nor the lec- 
ture room in Grove Street, nor his own 
family connections. He can say of his kind- 





shall be said, as Tennyson says of Words- 


red im another sense than Horace’s bore, 


world interested in one’s own connections 
and circumstances. How he brings out his 
pet microscope, his darling stereoscope, like 
a boy enlarging on the beauties of his new 
knife ! 

Yet we would not be supposed to under- 
rate the great literary merits of the Auto- 
crat. His earliest poems yet dwell in our 
memory and in them we find prefigured 
almost all that he has since achieved. The 
| perfect clearness with which he sees his sub- 
ject,—the mingled light of wit and sentiment 
in which he sets it to view,—the wealth 
of his illustrations, the ‘agility of his logic, 
the beauty of his descriptions, his perpetual 
good humor, all these are traits which belong 
tothe predestined magazine writer and the 
very ones in which our countrymen are apt to 
fall short. He has well earned his reputa- 
tion, here and in Europe, and none but a 
cynic would grudge him the whole of it. 

But it is easy to exaggerate his merits, and 

imagine him greater than he is. It is doubt- 
ful if he leaves a permanent reputation, even 
in New England. His work is to amuse, 
but only his own generation. He has no 
firm grasp of ideas, nor is he constrained by 
his moral nature to any undeviating course 
in questions of conscience. He was a ‘‘con- 
servative”’ in politics and religion, until the 
radicals began to get the control, when to his 
own surprise, he discovered that he was a 
radical. He hurled his light arrows of scof- 
fing, for many years, against the men and 
the principles that he now takes every occa- 
sion to honor. What would his audiences have 
said from 1850 to 1856 had he used the same 
tone he did in his oration last summer ? or in 
his religious speculations in the <Adlantic, 
which almost made a martyr of the good doc- 
tor? 
It is a thankless task to find fault where 
there is so much to praise. Nevertheless it 
is true that Dr. Holmes is so good we must 
needs wish he were better. 





Tue Tuovents or tHe Emperor Marcus 
Avretius ANTonINuS. TRANSLATED BY 
Georck Lone. Boston: Ticknor and 
Fields. 

This dainty volume isa reprint of Bell and 
Daldy’s edition, issued in London in 1862. 
The work of translating seems to have been 
undertaken by the venerable Professor many 
years ago, and it has cost him, no doubt, 
much painful labor. Unfortunately, this fact 
appears in the book itself ; the translator’s toil 
is so evident in the preface, the notes and the 
index, as to mar the pleasure of the reader. 
No doubt it is a closer rendering than that of 
the Glasgow edition of 1747, but it is a far 
inferior book. The unknown scholar who 
enriched his country with that translation 
wrote his own language with a sweetness 
and strength that Mr. Long could not imitate, 
even if he were aware of the existence of the 
book. He mentions and condemns Jeremy 
Collier’s bald version but apparently he had 
never seen or heard of the Glasgow transla- 
tion. Possibly, if he had, he would never 
have printed his own. 

Far be it from us to disparage Mr. Long 
orhis book. He is an aged scholar, who 
from his very youth has distinguished him- 
self by his classical studies. When Jeffer- 
son, in his later years, opened at Charlottes- 
ville his pet college, the University of Vir- 
ginia, George Long was among the English 
professors whom he invited to take charge of 
it. How many years he resided at Char- 
lottesville we are not informed, but it is evi- 
dent from a passage in his preface that he has 
not forgotten Virginia. He mentions the 
fact that the founder of that State, Captain 
John Smith, wasa lover of two books, suf- 
ficiently unlike—Macchiavelli’s Art of War, 
and these Meditations of Mareus Aurelius— 
and goes on to praise the hero of Jamestown. 
Since his return to England, Professor Long 
has published editions of several of the Latin 
authors, and one of the best manuals of An- 
cient Geography. Painstaking, precise, and 
somewhat inelegant in his style of writing, he 
has yet given us, in this volume a faithful 
picture of the Stoic Emperor and the school 
to which he belonged. That it is a book to 
be studied rather than to be loved, is the 
fault of his style, not of his intention ; that 
it will be acceptable to thousands we are 
sure, and since Messrs. Ticknor and Fields 
did not choose to reprint the Glasgow edition, 
we are very glad they gave us this. They 
have dedicated their American edition to Mr. 
Emerson, who, however, has a warmer re- 
gard for Plutarch than for Antoninus. 

So far had we written when we found, in 
the Victoria Magazine for November, an es- 
say by Matthew Arnold on Marcus Aurelius 
and Mr. Long’s translation, in which are sev- 
eral things which we may notice. After 
praising Mr. Long, and speaking a good word 
for Jeremy Collier, he says, “‘Another com- 
plaint I have against Mr. Long is that he is 
not idiomatic and simple enough.’’ This is 
the very difference between Long’s transla- 
tion and the Glasgow one, of which Mr. Ar- 
nold appears to be as ignorant as Mr. Long, 
for be says, ‘‘most English people who knew 
Mareus Aurelius before Mr. Long appeared 
as his introducer, knew him through Jeremy 
Collier.”” Now since Collier’s there bave 
been at least three translations, viz, Thom- 
son’s, the Glasgow, and McCormack’s, of 
which the first two are unquestionably better 
than Collier’s, and have been published and 
republished since Collier’s book has seen a 
new edition. Of the American readers of 


Mary Lynpsay. A Nover. By tur Lapy 
Emily Ponsonby. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers. 

This is a better story than appears at sight. 
Lady Ponsonby cannot be called a great 
novelist—hardly a good one—but she has 
here told a probable tale in a natural way. 
It is not a cheerful novel, nor yet a very ex- 
citing one, but the heroine is well portrayed, 
the two heroes are well set off, one against 
the other, and the subordinate parts are, in 
general, lifelike, and even lively, at times. 
There is, however, an air of dejection, abne- 
gation, and general misery about the story 
which would have fitted it for the library of 
Mark Tapley. In spite of which, it is far 
better both for manner and matter than many 
novels which will have a greater vogue. We 
notice in it the same perverse use of ‘‘differ- 
ent to” for ‘‘different from,” which we have 
censured in other books. It is an affectation 
which ought to be laughed out of existence. 


Tue Fatat Marriace. By Mas. Emma D. 
E.N. Soutraworta. Phi ta: T. 
B. Petersonand Brothers. (pp. 487.) 
Nature plainly meant Mrs. Southworth for 
a good novelist, but she has been spoiled by 
writing too much and too fast. This has made 
her season her tales with so much that is | 
merely melodramatic, and has led her into all 
sorts of sins against probability and good 
taste. Yet there is much in this book that is 
worthy, of a better fate than to be cast aside 
unread as a foolish novel is. There is beauty 
in the descriptions, force in the conception of 
the plot, skill in several of the characters. 
Tha scene is chiefly laid in the country about 
the Potomac, where Mrs. Southworth has al- 
ways lived; the time is a hundred years 


ago. 


Pecuuiar. <A Tare or THEGrEaT TRanst- 
tion. By Eres Sarcent. New York; | 
Carleton Publisher. (pp. 500.) 

It is refreshing to an abolitionist to see how 
fast the novelists, good and bad, are finding 
out what is the best stock for fiction in Amer- 
ica. When Hawthorne lamented in his Mar- 
ble Faun that we had no “‘picturesque wrong” 
this side the ocean, he must have known bet- 
ter ; and we shall yet see him basing a novel 
on the story of some dusky beauty of Louis- 
iana or Carolina. Mr. Sargent, who is by 
no means a great novelist, nor ever suspected | 
of much sympathy for the slave, has here | 
done so, but we fear his success is no better 
than his intention. He has hoped to turn an 
honest penny by depicting the woes to which 
he and the American people so long shut 
their ears, and perbaps he may do it. 
Many a worse novel has had a good sale. 











Tue Sioux War anp Massacres or 1862 
anp 1863. By I. V. D. Hearn. Mew 
York: Harper and Brothers. (pp. 354.) 
If the Great Rebellion did not occupy all 
our thoughts, the history of the revolt of the 
Sioux or Dacota Indians and the various ex- 
peditions against them would claim a large 
share of the public attention. In two centu- 
ries and a half the Indian character hardly 
seems to have changed at all; the details of 
the Massacres of Minnesota are like those 
which Opecancanough instigated against 
John Smith and his companions at James- 
town. Mr. Heard has written a book which 
cannot be called a full history even of what 
he professes to describe, for it gives no ac- 
count of Gen. Sully’s expedition beyond 
Fort Pierre, which proved really to be the 
most important part of the campaign of 1863. 
But it is written with spirit and impartiality 
and will add to the general information'on a 
subject of mournful interest. It is well il- 
lustrated both with portraits and views. 


ee 


Autce or Monmoutu, An Invi. oF THE 
Great War; With OTHER Poems. By 
Epmunp C. Stepman. New York: Carle- | 
ton Publisher. 


A passable poem, or rather collection of 
poems, which nobody will think of reading 


twice. 
& 


Tue Rosszaxn Bart. A Humonrovs Descrip- 
Tron 1s Verse. By a New York Eprtor. 
New York: Carleton Publisher. (pp. 
SES, 

It was kind in the New York Editor to 
tell us this is ‘‘a bumorous description,” for 
there is nothing else to indicate it. It is flat, 
stale and unprofitable doggrel, not worthy of 
the handsome type with which enterprising 
Mr. Carleton has printed it. 


Homan Fouuies. By Jutes Nortac. Trans- 
LATED By Geroras Mariow. /Patladel- 


phia: F. Leypoldt. 


report with regard to the interests of Ameri- 
ca in England now. Aji danger lias past. 
The policy of the Government is fixed. The 
building of a ship for the confederates is no 
sooner announeed than the Government reach- 
es out its arresting band ; as you will.see by 
the action in another case of which Karl Russell 
was admonished by our friends in Glasgow. 
The confederates have given up their cause 
here as hopeless. Meanwhile the emancipe- 
tionists relax not their efforts with the public. 
Every evening witnesses fine meetings in our 
behalf, most of them got up by George 
Thompson whom the slave power in the North 
onee mobbed. Mr. Thompson has almost 
constantly a sure throat and catarrh brought 
on by his unceasing labors ; but when he be- 
gins to speak his physical troubles all seem 
to depart, and he darts into the arena and 
wields as trenchant a sword as if he had been 
‘on training’’ for months. Quite an amasing 
incident occurred at a meeting held at 
Spafields by this Champion of Freedom. He 


‘is as much as Phillips an entirely extempora- 


neous orator, and for twenty-five years had 
not used notes in any speech. But on the 
oceasion referred to, he wished to make close 
argument involving extended quotations from 
documents, and so had written out much of 
his speech. Now Mr. T. is quiteneansighted ; 
but he kad a pair of glasses which exactly 
suited his eyes. Just, however, as he had 
arranged these for his evening reading they 
broke. He gave them to a friend to try and 
mend pending the preparations for the open- 
ing of his address. This friend presuming 
that any other glasses would do as well, gave 
him another pair. When Mr. Thompson be- 
gan he put on the spectacles and could see 
not one word of which he had written. 
Whereupon he took them off, and asked a 
friend to have candles placed near his manu- 
script. But there was no place for the can- 
dles. So the friend sat and held the candle. 
Mr. Thompson then went on reading his 
notes with little asides such as ‘ Please hold 
that candle a little higher”—and ‘a little 
lower, please”—and ‘‘be good enough to 
snuff that candle.” At last he (Mr. T.) 
got decidedly mad. He then said in a stern 
voice, ‘‘Take away that candle altogether.” 
Then sweeping his notes from the desk to 
the floor, he launched out in his old way up- 
on the great deep, and for an hour charmed 
his immense audience with the most eloquent 
speech he has made for many years. This 
noble speech is reported in full in the Star 
for Nov. 12th. 

I learn that arrangements are making for 
a meeting in London on Dec. 2, to celebrate 
the fourth anniversary of Jobn Brown's exe- 
cution. : 

The spectacle of the French Emperor with 
an army in every land where there is a band 
of freemen to be held down by force, mas- 
querading as the dove of peace, will humbug 
many nations ; but not England. England 
knows this “‘pickpocket Emperor,”’ as Carlyle 
calls him, well enough; and so she has, in 
her stolid way, demanded of him to say first 
of all, what questions are to be discussed be- 
fore this Congress of crowned heads invited 
to Paris. If I mistake not it will be found 
soon that this demand gives Russell a fine 
position on the board and makes Napoleon’s 
game very questionable. What an Napo- 
leon answer? He cannot enumerate all the 
European questions which must come before 
his Congress without enumerating also his own 
operations in Mexico and Cochiu-China, and 
his usirped positions in Rome and Savoy,— 
which everybody knows he has not the slight- 
est idea of allowing any Congress whatever 
to interfere with : on the other hand it would 
scarcely be consistent with the very ‘’um- 
ble” tone of his invitation for him to name 
all the questionable policies and enterprises 
of his neighbors, and carefully omit all of his 
own. So what can he do? He may and 
doubtless will put on the air of innocence, 
declare that he is too ‘’umble” to dare to 
suggest to so many serene highnesses any 
‘‘programme,’’ that he aspires only to the 
conciliatory champagne and paté of the af- 
fair. And then if England persists in re- 
fusing to enter a Congress and should there- 
by cause the project to collapse, little Napo- 
leon will only be too much delighted at hav- 
ing got the glory of being a pacificator with- 
out the dangers of being taken at his word ; 
and will henceforth complacently bid Poland 
and all other disagreeable Banquos shake 
their gory locks at England as the one who 
‘did it.”” However this may be, it seems 
now as if the proposed Congress would not 
meet; that England, Prussia and Austria 
will not consent ; that Napoleon knew they 





This novel, very popular in Paris, seems 

to have little that is noticeable except what | 
most Freneh novels have,—a sprightly style | 
and a decided absence of the moral element, 
as the Yankges understand the word moral. | 





Tue Noss or a Norary. From tas Frencu | 
or E. Asour. Boston: <A. K. Loring. 
A sprightly translation of a queer and re- 
volting novel of Paris. The plot of the 
story is intolerable, but many of the details 
are worked out with great cleverness. 


Home Live: Waat iT I8 AND WHAT It 
xezeps. By Jouxn F.W. Ware. Bos 


ton: W. V. Spencer. (pp. 180). 

A good book by a good man and faithful 

preacher. 

1 gant beep cleole ot whiaion, 
Fringed by the rising sun, 








Antoninus, we doubt if one in ten ever saw 





Collier’s translation. 





And in the dawn they floated on 
And mingied into one.” 


would not, or that he never would have pro- 
posed it ; and that be (Napoleon) is now in 
the position of a thief who diverts suspicion 
from himself by proposing a general search 


| into the pockets of the company, knowing 


well that the number of stolen articles and of 
thieves present will forbid its being carried 
out. Well did Mr. Kinglake say that if the 
French Emperor were given a pen and time 
to deliberate he could imitate very neatly the 
style of a man of honor. 

Next Tuesday » most remarkable Court 
Martial will begin its sessions in London. It 
is for the trial of a certain Col. Crawley, 
lately in Her Majesty's service in India. If . 
one half of the allegations against this officer 
be true there can scarcely be any punishment 
which would be too severe for him. Habit- 
ually insalting and maltreating soldiers until 
they were reduced to a condition of chronic 
ineabordination ; makisg tales ol ' 
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niost marvelous story ably told. It is written 
by the distinguished Jacob Omnium. 

E.am sorry to learn that Charles Darwin, 

the celébrated natyralist, has very bad health. 
He is:net able to do much on his great work 

. which-is now the great interest of his life. He 
resides in Kent County, nea? Bromley—about 
ten miles from London. 

Woolner, the-Sculptor, has distressed his 
many warm friends by publishing « poem,— 
“‘My Beautiful lady,’’—which they are forced 

to. pronounce trash. In this excellent gen- 
tleman’s lyrics may be seen just what lyrics 
should not be. 

Lately the wife of the very eminent Bishop 
of Exeter, Mrs. Philpot died ; and there has 
been a great deal of interest in the Christian 
world to know what were the concluding 
scenes of a life s0 devoted to Christian work 
as hers was known to be. Lately her dying 
words have been reported ; and whilst they 
have passed from tongue to tongue have not 
yet been in print. But to my mind they are 
too good to be lost to a world much given to 
cant. This good lady then when death was 
near called all her domestics to her bedside, 
and silently took leave of them. She then 
said'slowly ‘Be sure to see that the old 
Bishop has his warm soup every evening,” 
—and died. M. D. C. 


' Ghe Commonwealth. 


BOSTON: FRIDAY, DEC. 4, 1863. 
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MR. SEWARD “HEDGING.” 


“Hedging,” though a familiar word with 
gamblers, may not be so well understood to 
our readers. When a better on the race 
course begins to suspect that the horse upon 
which he has ‘‘put up” his money, is in dan- 











ger of losing the race, he slyly saves himself 


by betting an equal amount on the gaining 


i nts of jt and the condition of eve- 
ry human being in them, will remain subject 
‘to exactly the same laws and forms of admin 


. | istration, whether the revolution shall suc- 
080 WhO cal the ilL| eeod.or-whether.it-shalfail!’" The Gettys- 
Magazine ine the article entitled ‘‘The story of 
the Mhow Court Martial” will find therein a, 


burg speech says ‘‘this strife will end in the 
removal of the evil which caused it ;” the 
diplomatic despatch, addressed to all our for- 
eign ministers as well as to Mr. Dayton says, 
first, slavery had nothing todo with causing 
the rebellion; second, slavery will remain 
just the same, and every slave shall remain 
just the same however the war ends! Which 
shall we believe—Seward, the Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs, or Seward, the stump-ora- 
tor? 
RIOHARD OOBDEN ON AMERICAN AF- 
PAIRS. 

We have published elsewhere extracts from 
Mr. Beecher’s speech upon the state of opin- 
ion in England. From the beginning there 
has been a great mistake in attemptfhg to 
bring the English aristocracy and the Plutoc- 
racy toour side and overlcoking the great 
non-voting masses. Even Mr. Beecher ex 
presses the surprise he felt at finding that 
‘the men who could not vote had the power 
of controlling the men that did vote.” This 
has been true for thirty years. The non- 
voting masses have carried all the great re- 
forms of this generation ; they have extorted 
from the fears of what are called the ‘‘gov- 
erning classes’’ concessions which, under a 
freer system of suffrage, would have been 
won at the ballot-box. 

This great latent power, Mr. Seward, with 
his wretched foreign policy, has persistently 
ignored. So long as Mr. Seward’s declara- 
tions that the war had nothing to do with sla- 
very and would not alrer the condition of a 
single slave, controlled, not only our foreign 
policy but also the conduct of the war, the 
non-voting masses of England were ferced to 
silence ; but with the first indications of an 
anti-slavery policy on the part of our govern. 
ment, as for instance, the Proclamation of 
Sept. 22d, the first rolling of the ground 
swell was heard ; and as this policy became 
more pronounced, the voice of the grand peo- 
ple of England burst forth like the voice of 
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selves for the heats and passions of forensie 


law, they will at once come in collision with 
adversaries heated with passion, inflained by 
interest. - They will utterly fail unless amid 
these angry storms they are able to restrain 
their speech and behavior. What an unsafe 
advocate must he be who has to be muzzled 


can decide nothing, and for whose votes or 
decrees, no living creature cares to inquire! 
What a spectacle will that young lawyer make 
when the heart strings of himself and his 
client are swept by some cool, steady but 
cruel band, not accustomed to ‘‘disturbance,’’ 
but able to restrain itself amid passionate 
declamation. 

(4.) We beg our friend’s pardon ; but it 
is not on account of the colored man that we 
complain of this rule. The colored man’s 
case is being disewssed by manlier stomachs 
just now than the law students at Harvard. 
The negro has no especial interest in what 
the little knot of young men, who made that 
rule, think of him. But the young men are 
interested, and on their account we call at- 
tention to this disgraceful act of theirs. If 
it be, indeed, in operation, and if, after all, 
slavery be the only matter discussed in their 
meetings, the rule is then doubly disgraceful. 
In this view, it would seem that the ingenu- 
ous earnestness of youth will fall upon this 
theme though the rule of some dead and gone 
professor forbid their touching it. 

(5.) ‘Practically obsolete.” In the title 
page of the ‘‘Rules,” it seems they were 
adopted on ‘‘ September 14, 1863.” Verily, 
time flies rapidly in the ancient university. 


OUEAN BELIGERENOY. 


The Turkish correspondent of the New 
York Evening Post says : 


~ “The Sultan’s government will not allow any con- 





dispute. If they enter on the practice of the | 


on an abstraction, in a mock parliament, with | 
a weak adversary, before a tribunal which | 
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‘triumpba, the slave question is 


. 





LETTER FBOM KENTUOKY. 
Frankrort, Ky., 
Nov. 25, 1863. ; 
My Dear B:—T have been exploring a 
little in old Kentuck, and find no comfort 
except in the thought that the Lord reigneth 
and maketh the wrath of man to praise him. 

He will work out their salvation in their 
' despite. 
| Slave property has gone down 50 per cent.: 
is going down to zero; they know it; they 
say it never was good for anything, in itself; 
they admit that the institution is doomed ; 
and yet they cling to it with desperation, as 
the drinker to the grog that he knows is kill- 
ing bim. 

A large planter told me.today that he is 
quite satisfied ke can make more off his land 
by hiring Germans and supporting their fam- 
ilies, than by working his two hundred ne- 
groes without pay. ‘Then why in the world, 
don’t you give up the unprofitable system?” 
‘‘Well—well”—(the everlasting well) —‘‘it’s 
hard to change, you know-—we have got used 
to the misery of nigger do nothingism.”’ 

Thousands would manumit,—but there 
stands the law forbidding emancipation, un- 
less the freedman is sént out of the State; 
and making his return a penitentiary of- 
fence. — 

The worst of the matter is that this is not 
new law, but is part of the Constitution 
adopted 49-50, of course, it cannot be got 
over without another Convention. 

Then, their lack of faith! I had a long talk 
with thé Governor today: he is an emanci- 
pationist, so called, and a staunch loyal man 
who put up loyalty to Union before everything 


else—he has no faith in the negro being able | 


to take care of himself under freedom: he 
thinks colonization or something of the kind 
must be adopted ! 

Thinks Kentucky can lose the only really 
working class and not suffer ! 





federate cruiser to enter its ports on any pretence 
whatever. Its principle is not to admitthe armed | 
vessels of any power which it docs not recognize, | 
or with which it has no relations of amity, espec- | 
ially if these are waging war against the vessels of | 
those powers with which it has treaty relations. In | 
this the Turk—the “barbarous Turk”—offers a) 
good lesson tg civilized Europe. And yct he takes | 


Meantime the ‘‘logic of events” is working 
out the end. 


The above is from a gentleman whose name, 
if we were at liberty to give it, would add 
weight to every sentence. It was dashed off, 
as will be seen, in the midst of overwhelming 


no credit to himself for such a position; it is nat- work, and like the utterances of all earnest 


sustaig himself and family thereon. All 
controversy on this point hereafter must be 
futile orfactious. It is certainly ° ya that 

black people, including women, 


youths of boti: sexes, and children, have for 


| two years past honorably maintained them- 
| Selves by industry—and they are still doing 
so. They cost the country nothing, but ap- | 


ply to the Department of the South much 
valuable material that otherwise must be 
bought in the North and transported hither 
for the use of the army. 

Four regiments of negroes have been 
raised among these abandoned slaves, and 
the refugees who have come in. Of these 
the Ist South Carolina volunteered. The 


ists, however, in the efficiency or soldier like 
character of the several corps. Volunteers 
| and conscript, alike, vie with each other in 
‘the fidelity and bravery wherewith they can 
alone repay the nation for the priceless boon 
of Liberty awarded to their race. More 
regiments will be added to the service, as the 
wen are found fit for duty. Those now or- 
ganized are: Ist South Carolina, Col. T. 
W. Higginson ; 2d South Carolina Col. J. 
‘Montgomery ; 3d Seuth Carolina, Col. A. 
G. Bennett ; 4th South Carolina, Col. Lat- 
tlefield. The 3d South Carolina are all 
Quartermaster’s employees. In addition to 
these, many more are in Government employ, 
in the Commissary and other departments, 
where a necessity exists for laborious team- 
sters, ete. Every negro sd placed relieves 
a white soldier for more important duties. 
The moral and intellectual education of the 
black children has been cared for by the ex- 
cellent societies instituted for the purpose in 
New York, Boston, and Philadelphia. Two 
thousand children are receiving instruction in 
the rudiments of an English education. 
Their teachers have been chosen in every in- 
stance with a, view to their qualifications, 
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children. They unanimously report that 
the capacity of negro children to learn has 
shown itself equal to the average among 
their former pupils in the North. Most of 
these colored neophytes in knowledge work 
in the fields during a portion of the day. 
Thus they are preparing to become useful as 
well as intelligent citizens. The children 
are required to appear punctually during 
school hours, and to be clean in their persons 
and neat in their dress. Their ambition to 
learn is very noticeable; and their docility 
and obedience to their preceptors is equally 
honorable and gratifying to all parties con- 
cerned. 

The want of shelter, food and raiment for 
refugees continually escaping into our lines 
has been severely felt. ‘These people ar- 
rive utterly destitute, and have to be provid- 
ed for. A saw-mill has been erected, in 
which timber, cut by the blacks, is converted 


others were conscripted. No distinction ex- | 


HARD TIMES IN OLD VIRGINEY. on th 
_— learn from army discipline and drill will have 


The advertisements that appear in the | the offect of educating in an elevated art as 
Southern that reach us, sometimes! 441) as teaching them the value of liberty 
give intimations concerning the condition of /and the way to preserve it. It will render 
affairs in the rebel States that are even more | them unfit for slavery and qualify them for 
significant than the editorials and news items. | self-government. Thie is perhaps the great 


They give hints concerning the worthlessness | Guestion of the age. The equipment and 


of the currency that tell as much as the re- | arming of the negro is the great policy of 

rts of the money markets that they occa-| the age. The proclamation -was only the an- 
sionally publish. Some items of this kind, | yoyncement of a fact accomplished. The 
gathered from the advertising columns of the | ..- was the real proclamation of liberty to 
Richmond Dispatch of Nov. 5th, are worth | the negro. The act which completes the 
hy to our readers. One Rowlett great work of liberty begun by our fathers in 





Jinfree, offers a reward of twenty-five dol- | ‘America is the enlistment of negroes into 


lars for a cow that has strayed away. Ed-| 

mund P. Wiston offers two bundred dollars 
| fora stolen herse. Alongside of this are a 
number of advertisments of runaway negroes, | 
the rewards offered for whom are generally 
one hundred dollars, showing that horses are 
just now twice as valuable as negroes, in the 
eyes of the Virginians. Indeed one party 
offers only fifty dollars for the recovery of 


regiments and brigades in completing this 
war. 

The recent election confirm the policy. It 
‘will be executed. This settles the question 
of liberty and slavery in America. Under 
‘the whole the great subject of national life 
was moving. |The formation of a great free 
nationality is the problem. For this _princi- 

le the border States may be set down. 





wellas the white man. The lesson they will 
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and have all been engaged in tuition of white | 


two ‘‘likely negro’ boys of fourteen. 
Joseph H. Young offers a reward of one bun- 
dred dollars for the recovery of three wagon 
springs that were stolen from under a wagon ! 
The relative value of negroes and wagon- 
springs may thus be established. 

An urgent appeal is made and the highest 
ptice offered for ‘‘dead horses, cows, mules, 
goats, ete.,” together with ‘hides of all 
kinds.” A party offers also the highest 
price for broken glass of all kinds, to be de- 
livered at the Richmond glass-works. 
dy who has lost ‘‘a light fur cape” offers _fif- 

ty dollars reward for it—a high for 
; such an article in our currency. Mr. E. M. 
| Grant, offers a ‘‘double-barrel shot-gnn’”’ for 
| five hundred dollars. The gun must be very 
| valuable, or the money very worthless. But 
| the queerest of all the advertisements in the 
| paper is the following : 

| ‘Wantep—To sell privately, by a lady 


A la- | 


One fies Kentucky, notwithstanding her corrupt 


press and weak politicians, will go for the 
principle. Tennessee has decided it already. 
She may be counted the foremost and truest 
of all the States to this principle, save Mas- 
, sachusetts. When once the subject is opened 
_to the people of Tennessee there will be no 
mistake in the verdict. The friends of the 
| Government that have won the late noble 
victories may set down Tennessee on the side 
| of universal liberty. 


Na +w.om > 


Tere Prestpent pip say so.—The 7ri- 
bune’s Washington correspondent denies that 
| Mr. Lincoln even told Wendell Phillips that 
| the emancipation proclamation was the most 
| foolish act of his life. Said correspondent is 
|mistaken. A friend of mine went to Mr. 
| Lincoln the other day with this statement of 
| Mr. Phillips’, with the expectation that the 


| 





| who is going out of mourning, an excellent | “7*. ase ; 
| black French merino Dress, not soiled, | president would indignantly deny its truth, 
| Any one wishing to examine the Dress can | but the president avoided the issue, but cer- 
| have it sent to their residence by addressing tainly did not deny the truth of Mr. Phillip’s 
i ea50, to “arua,” Dispatch — oPrice | allegation. It is well known that about a 
| This is a tolerable price for a second-hand 3°" 98° when the elections nearly all had 
| merino dress; at least, so Philadelphia la-| gone opposition, that the president was heart- 
| dies would think. sick. He regarded the proclamation as a po- 
Some matters of interest concerning par-' jitical blunder then. It does not follow that 
| ticular persons are revealed in the advertise- | he was convinced that he bad no right to is- 
' ments. Humphrey Marshall, the Falstaffian | sue it, or that ina military sense it was a mis- 
Kentuckian, who was fomerly a General in| take. He simplp meant (doubtless) that by 
the rebel service, announces that he has/ issuing it he had put himself into a minority 
| opened an office asan attorney at law in| withthe people, and he well knew that it was 
‘Richmond. Dr. Charles Magill, ‘formerly | impossible for him to carry ona great war 
, of Hagerstown, Maryland.,’’ offers his pro- | against the feelings of a majority of the peo- 
_ fessional services to the people of Richmond. | ple. The remark of the president to Mr. 
| The ‘‘valuable cottage residence” of Wil-! Phillips I regard as not showing his own sen- 
‘liam F. Ritchie is offered for sale ; and there | timents on the slavery question, even in the 
i is another. advertisement of ‘the furniture of | slightest degree. Now that the people have 
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into lumber suitable for the construction of William F. Ritchie (who declines housekeep- ratified the proclamation the president is de- 
cottages. Only negroes are employed in | ing) consisting of sofas,chairs, carpets, exten- | lighted. He said to a friend of mine the oth- 
thus providing for the wants of their own | tion dining table, beds, bedsteads, mattresses, | er day, ‘‘However it may have been in the 
people. ‘To each cottage ten acres of Goy- | Xt. ; also an excellent piano.” This wi past, I think the country now is ready for 
ernment property is allotted, and tracts of | liam F. Ritchie is the husband of the lady | radical measures.” He is right without a 


first place, 

actively en 
its necessit 
king, large 
they take. 

who, tor p 
are opposec 


horse. Thus, in anyevent, he comes off 
even. 

This is ‘‘hedging”—not very respectable 
even among jockeys ; but very safe. 


many waters and is sweeping everything be- 
fore it. 

Never, for one moment, have we lost faith 
in the people of England ; never for one mo- 


ural to him, and grows out of the rights of bread = fs 
| men, every clause is an axiom. 


and salt, of which all the people of the East enter- : : g 
tain a high estimate.” | The testimony of Major Srzarns, just from 


| The Turk does not take this position be- | Tennessee is to the same effect—that notwith- 
| cause ‘‘it is natural to him ;” for ‘‘the rights | standing the obstacles interposed by ignorance, 





doubt. Slavery mnst get out of the way now, 


In his late Gettysburg speech Mr. Seward 
gives unmistakable indications that he too 
begins to comprehend the re-action and be- 
gins to “‘hedge.” He commenced his speech 
thus : 

“Fellow-citizens: I am now sixty years old and 
upward; I have been in public life practically for- 


ty years of that time, and yet this is the first tim® 
that ever any people or community so near to the 


ment have we doubted that when this con- 
test was disenchanted of the illusions which 
Seward and that class of political atheists 
have thrown around it, the English people 
would be found true to the North. We 
reverently thank God that the great uprising 
has come. 

| But we intended only to introduce the fol- 


| of bread and salt,’ require him to extend 
| hospitality to the robber who has once eaten 
‘his bread and salt, but it grows out of his 
| common sense, unperverted by John Bull’s 
| commercial casuistry or Seward’s political 
theories. The turbaned Turk views the con- 
| federate sea-rover, cruising not even for plea- 


| sure but svlely for devastation, without a port, 


| prejudice and disloyalty, the work goes on 
'and slavery touches its fall. God speed it. 





WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH THE 
FREEDMEN ? 


Let the following extracts answer this 
question. Mr. Beaufort (S. C.) corres 
| pondent of the WV. ¥. Zribune writes : 





borders of Maryland was found willing to listen | lowing extract from a letter of Mr. CospEn 
to my voice; and the reason was that I said forty to Mr. Bexcusr: 


years ago that slavery was opening before this peo” . : ; 4 
ple a graveyard that was to be filled with brothers You will carry back an intimate; acquaintance 


| without a flag assimply a freebooter and an | In July, 1862, Gen. Hunter evacuated | 


: outlaw. To this conclusion all civilized na- Edisto and Pinckney Islands, whereby 2,000 
‘acres in cultivation were abandoned, and 2,- 


land are alternately planned for these and 
for future private owners, so that a sufficient 
supply of labor may be near enough to each 
' estate to keep it in cultivation. By this plan 
| the production of cotton and other crops in 
| the Department will pole become ten- 
| fold what it ever has been under the sys- 
tem of forced and unpaid labor. The expen- 
ses of these various improvements and the 
value of the rations to refugees are reim- 
bursed by the sales of cotton held by the 
Government. 
$700,000 have been received for the cot- 
ton sent to New York for sale. There 





| formerly known as Mrs.Ann Cora Mowatt, | 


_who is brought to a realizing sense of the 
| beauties of secession by having to part with 
| her household goods. One Joseph Vandeven- 


‘ter, who was compelled to discontinue the 
| lumber business, which fell into the enemy’s | 


_lines,’’ proposes to return to his ‘‘profession, 
| millwrighting,”’ and will go ‘‘to any State 
South, or undertake a job for the Govern- 
, ment—anything to make himself useful and 


| . 
| however firm its foothold. 


Pos > — 


THE COURSE OF THE ADMINISTRATION 
CONSTITUTIONAL. 


| From the capital speech of Judge Kelley, 
delivered before the Women’s Loyal National 
| League of New York, on Saturday evening, 
_we make the following extracts : 

| “I we looked at the course of the admin- 





Up to this date, not less than | 


falling in mutual political combat. I knew that 
the cause that was hurrying the Union into this 
dreadful strife was slavery, and when I did elevate 
my voice it was to warn the people to remove that 
cause when they could by constitutional means, 
and so avert the catastrophe of civil war that now 
unhappily has fallen upon the nation deluging it 
in blood. That crisis came, and we see the result. 
I am thankful that you are willing to hear meat 
last. I thank my God thatI believe this strife is 
going. toend in the removal of that evil which 
ought to have been removed by peaceful means 
and deliberate councils.” 
Mr. Seward really seems to think that 
other people will as readily forget what he 
has heretofore said as he does himself. He 
says here—‘‘I knew that the cause that was 
hurrying the Union into this dreadful strife 
was slayery,andwhen I did elevate my 
voice,’’ etc. Mr. Seward has never elevated 
his voice to utter any such warning since the 
first mutterings of this rebellion were heard. 
Indeed, this Gettysburg speech is the very 
first intimation he has given, during the war 
in speech or diplomatic correspondence, that 
slavery had any thing to do with the war. In 
his speech at Auburn the other day, he said, 
“The abettors of the rebellion want to know 
what we propose about slavery and the slaves. 
My answer is that if they had submitted to | 
Abraham Lincoln at the beginning, they 
would have retained the whole. * * ‘This 
question of slavery is their business not 
mine.” And after saying that he thinks 
“slavery will perish with the insurrection un- 
der military power,” he adds, ‘‘nevertheless 
I am willing that the prodigal son shall re- 
turn. (Slavery and all.) The doors so far 
as I am concerned, shall always-be open to | 
him’’—and as many slaves as he has not 
“lost by resistance !’’ 

But let us look at some other of Mr. Sew- 
ard’s declarations about the cause of the re- 
bellion. In his despatch to Mr. Dayton, 
(April 22, 1861,)—and all Europe was lis- 
tening—he said, ‘‘The project of dismem- 
bering the Union doubtless has some support 
in commercial and political ambition. But it | 
is chiefly based upon a local, though widely | 
extended partisan disappointment, in the re- | 
sult of the recent election of President of the | 
United States.”” Not a word about the cause 
which he had known for forty years was 
“‘opening a grave-yard before this people.” 

He proceeds to Mr. Dayton—‘The at- 
tempted resolution is simply causeless. It is, 
indeed, equally without a reason and with- 
out an object. Confessedly there is neither 
reason nor object, unless it be one arising 











with a state of feeling in this country among 
what, fora better name,I call the ruling class. 


pect of the disruption of the great republic. It is 
natural enough. But do not forget that we have 
in thie case, for the firsttime in our history, seen 
the masses of the British people taking sides for a 


In every other instance, whether in the case of the 


or South Americans, the popular sympathy of this 
country has always leaped to the side of the insur- 


the present case our masses have an instinctive 
feeling that their cause is bouzd up in the pros- 
perity of the States—the United States. Itis true 
that they have nota particle of power in the direct 
form of a vote, but when millions in this country 
are led by the religious middle class they can pre- 


hostile to theirsympathies.” 
OAMBRIDGE LAW SCHOOL. 


We have received the sub-joined communi- 
cation from a member of the Law School. 
| We have added such comments as the letter 
seems to call for. 





CAMBRIDGE, Nov. 30. 
Mr. Editor :—In your issue of Nov. 27, in anar- 
ticle touching the slavery section in the Rules and 
Orders of the Law School Assembly, the intima- 
tion is conveyed that the section was introduced at 
the instance of Prof. Parker, and the impres- 





sion given that the free discussion of the above | 


mentioned topic is curtailed. 

Now, sir, I have the pleasure of informing you 
that you are entirely wrong, and request as a mat- 
ter of justice to our respected Professor that it may 
be corrected. (1.) 

In the first place the Rules and Orders were pre. 
pared and adopted by the Assembly and so far as 
I know, and I had facilities for being informed in 
the matter, Prof. Parker never saw nor knew the 


published by the assembly and I think not since. 
The power is, by the rules, (the assembly unani- | 
mously thought, wisely,) put into the bands of the 
presiding officer, of cutting off debate upon the | 
subject of slavery. (2.) 
The occasion may arise when that power will, if | 
exercised, prevent a disturbance which the discus- 
sion of that subject is of all others likely to give 
rise. (3.) That power is seldom or never exerted, | 
lam most happy to say, and if any person fears | 
that the right of free discussion is limited in the as- | 
sembly of the Law School at Cambridge, I invite | 
him to spend any Friday evening in the assembly 
room which is open to all where he can hear slavery 


Their sympathy is undoubtedly strongly for the 
South, with an instinctive satisfaction at the pros- | 


foreign government against its rebellious citizens. | 


Poles, Italians, Hungarians and Corsicans, Greeks : 


gents the moment the rebellion has broken out. In | 


vent the governing class ffom pursuing a policy | 


| affairs in Tennessee. The obstacles have been 


import of the rules, certainly not before they were | 


| surmounted all aud a very few months will 
see Tennessee and Kentucky Free States! | 


| tions must come ; and to this they will come | 
| as soon as we set them the example. 


WELCOME TO GEORGE THOMPSON. 


| It is announced that Gzorce Tuompson, 
| the distinguished English orator, is soon to 
' visit this country. No man in Europe de- 





| serves a more cordial welcome; for no man 
has done so much as he, to develope and or- 
| ganize the latent sympathies of the English 
| masses with out cause. 
_ he saw that it was a contest between freedom 


| and slavery ; and from the moment that the 


From the beginning | 8" 


000 negroes thrown upon the resources of 
the Department for maintainance. 

The cotton crop of 1862 was much depre- 
ciated in quality, and reduced in quantity by 
the ravages of the ‘‘cotton worm.” It was 
gained and sold in New York, $50,000. 

The corn crop of 1862, furnished rations 
for forage of horses and mules in the Depart- 
ment, besides the amount necessary for the 
consumption of the black people. 

Much ill-treatment and robbery of the ne- 
oes by the soldiers was perpetrated up to 





| the end of 1862. The plunder and waste of 
' their fields and gardens acted discouragingly 
‘to their industry. These outrages are now 


the Government after all claims have been 
settled. The prospects for the future are 
still brighter, from every point of view. 


A correspondent of the New York 77i- 





| bune in Arkansas gives similar testimony as 
| to the capacity of the negro there : 


! 


| At White River Station is a camp contain- 
| ing something over two hundred contrabands. 
‘The men are employed in cutting wood, but 
' after inspecting the camp closely I was not 
‘able to discover any opportunity the women 

had to make themselves useful. The party 


| policy of our government justified an appeal almost unknown. The bravery of the black | who had charge of the men informed me they 


| to the anti-slavery sympathies of the English 
| people in our favor, Mr. Trrompson devoted 
himself untiringly and successfully, by or- 
ganizing a series of public meetings to give 
opportunity for the public expression of those 


We trust that immediate measures will be 
taken to give to Mr. Thompson such a re- 
| ception as a friend in need deserves. Thirty 
| years ago, be was hunted like a wolf all over 
| the State ; now let Faneuil Hall open to him 
| and the sleeping arches echo, as of old, our 


} 


| gratitude to the friend of freedom. 








| > Major George L. Stearns, appointed by 
| the War Departinent to superintend the re 
| eruiting of colored troops in Tennessee is at 
_ home on a short visit. Ata meeting of the com- 
| mittee for recruiting colored troops in’ this city 
_on Wednesday, Major Stearns made an inter- 
| esting and highly encouraging statement of 


very great; but his patience and energy have 





sympathies. 


| soldiers, and the industry and patience of 
the non-combatants, have procured for them a 
large measure of respect from the troops of 
_all grades in the service. 

The issue of rations to the freed people 
ceased Jan. 30, 1863, except in the instan- 
ees of refugees arriving within the Union 
lines. These have been provided for until 
assigned to the army or to agricultural occu- | 

tions. 

The draft of all able-bodied men into the | 
army in August, 1862, materially retarded 
agriculture. 

In February, 1863 many estates (sold for | 
arrears of taxes) passed into private hands. | 
Kquitable rules for the employment of the | 
negroes by the new proprietors were institu: | 
ted and enforced. The planting for this 
year amounted to 3,000 acres of cotton, 
5,400 corn, for the Government ; for private 
proprieties, 2,500 acres cotton, 2,000 corn. 
The rule that negroes should work for wages 
not for rations, was observed. Their cheer- 
ful compliance and attachment to the soil 
were found to render most satisfactory re- 
sults. 

The cotton crop of this year is very large, | 
and far exceeds the most sanguine expecta- | 
tions of the authorities. In South Carolina 
territory, alone, to Oct.1, had been picked | 


were excellent laborers—orderly, respect- 
ful and indnstrious. Said he, ‘tl used to 
believe that negroes were of no account, and 


* " | 
' when I made a contract with Government to | 


furnish a sufficiency of wood at this place I 
couldn’t exactly see how I was to get it out. 
I knew I could not force the contrabands to 
take an interest in the matter, so I deter- 
mined to see what effect kindness would have 
upon them. I tcld them I would stand by 
them if they would by me; that if they 
worked well they would be paid well, and 
receive a proper allowance of food and cloth- 
ing; and that if any of them were taken 
sick I would see them duly cared for. Then 
I gave them axes, and told them to go to 
work. You can see how they have made the 
trees suffer’ —pointing to a number of piles 
of wood mostly corded on the bank of the 
river, and which were rapidly being trans- 
ferred to the decks of balf-a-dozen Govern- 
ment transports. 
tractor, ‘‘is a good deal like a white man, af- 
ter all; hell do more work in an hour, if 
you use him well, than you could whip out 
of him in balf a day.” 


The following from the New York Evening 
Post shows what ought to be done with the 


¢ > ‘and stored 450,000 Ibs. of cotton in seed, freedmen everywhere : 


“GEORGE THOMPSON, the English abolitionist, 


and it is estimated that a million pounds re- 





is coming to this country soon, to patronize us in 
his self-righteous way.” Springfield, Republican. 

And it may safely be predicted, we think, | 
that the country has made such progress since | 
he was here last, that even the Springfield 


Republican, aiding or with the aid of the| 


main ungathered. Last year, in the whole | 
Department, only 240,000 pounds were pro- 
duced. 

For picking cotton, two and a half cents! 


} 
} 


SOUTH CAROLINA FREEDMEN BUYING LAND. 
The following is an extract from a letter 
dated at Beaufort, S. C., November 18: 


“On the 3d inst., Gen. Saxton issued a. 


will be a considerable balance in the hands of 


‘“‘A negro,”’ said the con- | 


| to make a living.” 
These individual illustrations of ‘Hard | istration, we should find that it had acted 
Times in Ole Virginny”’ give a melancholy | strictly within constitutional limits. There 
| picture of the distress that has been brought | were two attitudes which the rebels might be 
upon the people by the treason of the politi- | considered as maintaining in relation to the 
cians They more than confirm the tale| Government. First, they were insurgents ; 
| told by the market reports ; in which we find | and secondly, they were alien enemies. All 
corn meal quoted $13 per bushel, flour $75 | that the administration had done had been 


. | per barrel, potatoes $/ per bushel, brown sanctioned by the courts. He alluded to va- 


| sugar $3 25 per pound, wood $38 per cord, | rious opinions, among them that of Judge 
| butter $5 per pound, coffee $9 50 per pound, | Grier, who delivered the great opinion of the 
| beef $1 50 per pound, chickens $7 per pair Supreme Court, and had decided that the 
| and any other article of domestic consump- rebels were alien enemies. If we secured 
| tion in proportion. It isa dismal picture. | freedom to every one who wore the human 
| But who is to blame for it? No one but form, we should be doubly faithful to all the 
| the foolish people, who. suffered themselves | provisions of the Constitution. [ Applause. ] 
| to be dragged into insurrection by their See to it, when the war is over, that the citi- 
| reckless, unprincipled politicians. zen of Massachusetts, whether his hair be 
| + > red and straggling, or black and twisted, 
Gen. GILLMORE AND THE CoLoreEp Troops. | may walk freely the streets of Charleston, 
| We find this in the New York Zvening South Carolina. — (Applause. It was our 
| Post: duty to maintain the Constitution of the 
United States, but not to restore the Union as 
| ‘Gen. Gillmore has failed to capture it was. [Applause.] He would be a mad- 
| Charleston after six months of military oper- man who would undertake te restore Bomba 
| ations, heralded by magnificent promises of to the throne of Naples, or to recall Marie 
, Success, he had distinguished himself in Antoinette to be Queen of France; but not 
another manner. He has contrived to make more of a madman would he be than that 
| himself exceedingly unpopular, with the of- most obtuse of Bourbons, the Postmaster 
ficers of the colored troops, who share the (General, when he strives to bring the power 
| dangers and more than share the burdens of of the Government to the work of restoring 
| the war. ‘They were appointed with the un- he Union as it was. [Applause. ] 
| derstanding, on the part of the people cer- | Who should induce the people of Mary- 
| tainly, and, we believe, on the part of the land to reverse their recent decision, and sub- 
‘government, that they should make good mit the government of that State to sixteen 
' trained soldiers of the colored men able to thousand slaveholders, fully eight thousand 
_ meet the rebels in the field on an equal foot- of whom have proclaimed themselves in fa- 
| ing of discipline and capacity. On arriving vor of emancipation? Who would ask the 
| to take charge of their men these officers are | people of West Virginia to destroy the Con- 
| told that the black soldiers are only to do -fa- stitution they elaborated with so much labor, 
| tigue duty, and that all military duty is to| devote themselves to regaining the slaves 





| 


| be performed by the white soldiers. ‘Thecol- they have enfranchised, and permit the oli- 
‘ored men are therefore’ kept constantly at garchs of Old Virginia to rule them; 
| work in the trenches, and no opportunity is, as they have ruled thenf for years—in the 
| allowed them for perfecting themselves in mil-' fashion in which Russia ruled Poland, 
| itary exercises and manouvres. They are or England ruled Ireland, in the earlier days ? 
| employed in digging—their exercises are with [Applause.] Who would ask the people of 
the spade and shovel; they are treated as Missouri, who have just elected to the Sen- 
| menials rather than as soldiers. ate the Lloyd Garrison of the Southwest, B. 
This is not the purpose for which we enlist Gratz Brown, [applause] to reinstall slavery 
colored men. We do it to enlarge our army, to its old power in that State? Who would 
‘to increase the number of our soldiers, to pre- induce the Free State men of Louisiana, now 
sent a more formidable front to the enemy, to numbering over sixty-five affiliated associa- 
"spare somewhat of the bloodshed to which the tions, bound not only by written pledge, but 
white race is exposed, and to elevate the char- by open oath, to oppese slavery in every 


per pound has been paid. The wages earned ‘circular to the freedmen, autborizing them to | acter of. the black race by admitting them to | form and in every part of the State—who 


| by men, women, and children in this occupa- 


tion average forty cents per day. In addition 


locate on the lands in that department which 
are about to be sold by the Tax Commission- 


| Springficld copperheads, as the case may be, to these wages, paid in money, it must be re- ers, not exceeding twenty acres for each head 


discussed and cussed in a manner which would give | Will not succeed in stirring up another mob | membered that the work people have had all | of a family. The description of the land, 


satisfaction to the warmest advocate of the colored | 
man’s liberty. (4.) It is a fact that not an evening | 
has passed since the adoption of the rules referred | 
to in which more or less has not been said of Amer. 
ican slavery. The rule is practically obsolete, and j 
is only used now for the phrpose of squelching 
some irrepressible orator who talks of slavery and 
that only at all times. (5.) 
Tam, very respectfully yours, etc. 
A Law 8TUDEN?. 


Norss. (1.) The only charge we made | 


; 


{ 


against him. 





Wuo Next ?—Richard S. Fay, leader of | 


setts, hardly exceeded in malignity by even 


| the corn and potatoes they could raise for when located, to be accompanied by the de- © xte 1 i 
their own use and that of the animals neces-; posit of the government price, about ¢1,25 | tains, colonels, etc., but overseers, taskmas-| Let there be a Union of sister States, owing 
sary to the cultivation of the land. 
: | quarters have been assigned them rent free, , 
the mob, which ‘broke up the John Brown am in such fastaniend as those of individ- ized movement was made by the freedinen for wonder not that their 
meeting in this city, first after the Presiden-' yals preferring to engage in independent pur- the purchase of the soil on which they bad 
tial election, and well known as one cf the | suits, such as fishing, huntiog, etc. These | toiled and suffered for so many years, it would 
| most inveterate pro-slavery men in Massachu- | have been charged for rent of huts, with gar-| pass into the bands of speculators, 

dens, in no case exceeding two dollars per not deal fairly with them. 
| month. During the growth of the cotton, to enable them to make such a movement 


Their per acre. 


It was to be feared that unless some organ- 
who might | 
It was in order | 


Mr. George Lunt himself, has written a let- every hoeing has been paid for at the rate of that the circular in question was issued. 


important duties and responsibilities. | would indnce them to strive to subject them- 

At this rate, the enlistment of colored men selves and the future people of Louisiana to 
will add nothing to our military strength. At the Constitution of 1852, which puts that 
this rate, the white officers whom we send to’ State, as the Government of Maryland was 
command them should never be called cap-' in the hands of sixteen thousand slaacholders? 


ters, drivers. Such, in fact, the practices we | allegiance to the Government of the United 
are censuring would make them ; and we, States, and that alone as supreme and right- 
Dag is wounded by ly sovereign. [Applause.} Then should 

abuses of this sort. The men whom they we bave maintained the Constitution ; then 
command are not troops, but laborers. should we have maintained the Union—a 
It may happen that we shall be hard press- Union bound together by the Constitution 
ed by the enemy in that quarter, and that the | which bound together the original thirteen 
help of the colored troops will become neces-| States. [Asplause.] The siaveholders of 
sary. It will then be found that they are un- , Maryland—he could speak from personal ex- 
drilled and undisciplined—that we have anom- perience—gave as cordial a reception to day 
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out of the subject of slayery.’” He then ar | against the ‘respected Professor” was that he ter of which the following is an extract : | twenty-five cents per ‘‘task,”’ or quarter acre. The system inaugurated by it has been 
gues elaborately that slavery has no con- | ‘still lived.”’ If that be a calumny wecheer- _ The slavery question, out of which grew | Smart hands executed three tasks in a day: | but a few days in operation, and it works 3 ‘ed ot tee ee ee Ant 
nexion with the trouble, and winds up, with | fully retract it. We were doubtless in error. this rebellion, is fast being settled by events. The average was one and one-half tasks. As better than could have been expected, even | Wages. and over whic eat iB mene avery Socity has done at any time within 
self-complacent Q. E.D. ‘I need not fur And oa reflecti _. AsI bave frequently said before, I repeat , slaves, four tasks a day had been expected | by the most sanguine friends of the freed- | officers, and which, althoug aber ee the last thirty yerrs. [Applause.] They 
pga | SalI -— ae ot thes ft aan: ae, ae remember that | now, so far as the slave is concerned, I would from a full band, and in critical seasons as men. The negroes are marking out their those of whom it is composed a a were eager to hear the subject discussed. 
. = proposition t revolu- | neither the North American, nor the Post , not raise my hand to free them all tomorrow | many as eight were at times cxacted, under twentyfitere lots all over the department, and bly, and form an excellent material for sol- They had made up their minds that they 
tion is without a cause ; It has noteven a nor the Courier has had any proclamations _ if it interfered with the constitutional rights the stimulus of the driver's lash. I have been informed today by Mr. Ketchum, diery, is not to be depended on “a an emer- would dam up the magnificent water-power 
pretext.”’ ‘‘Without a cause!’”’ And this| from him of Jate. We inferred his continued | °f any individual in the Union; but if, on’ Much more work might have been done in who receives the deposits, that on this island » gency, for the simple aaganet at eo pains they have permitted to run to waste, and let 
is said in a grave state paper, by the man existence from the conservative rule of the | the other hand, slavery becomes incompati- the cotton fields had not the negroes been, alone over two thousand dollars have been have been taken to make soldiers of them, | their negroes run instead. [Applause. } The 
wixtic a had k . ie ; Tule of the ble with our national existence, I am quite privileged to raise miscellaneous crops for. paid in by the freedmen to secure their homes. and in fact, no attempt to make soldiers of President of the United States, speaking to 
iy years nown preached | Assembly upon which we commented. But willing to see the slave go free as one of the their domestic consumption, and for sale to The idea that they can become landholders them bas been allowed. 8 him in regard to the revoeation of the eman- 
that slavery was the sole cause of an impend- | it seems that was the result of his former | consequences and as a punishment for the the hospitals. In these latter pursuits they fills them with delight, and there is no doubt "aN SEEN cipation proclamation, had said : ‘‘Suppose I 
ing civil war ! j teaching. fa of his master. I —— to see the have been enabled to earn three or four times but the soil onthe po its 8 ; = ne- | - ene — were ° “ given a = fa A es Pi oy eer 
i facile i Secretary 2. sorry : African fighting in this cause, for it as | wages as the cotton culture would) yroes who bought lands last year have done | nat THE Texnesser Uxtosists Say.— | having receive ee 
voutly ae his Pe a strife sig Bh i paar te Naty pi com seems to me to eae logical i a SE og: ings ' well. One aici Green—will clear ; The rebels in arms have forfeited life and ‘I recall that deed, and retake it into my own 
-* b. j } 
ing to end in the removal of that evil, etc.’’ a greater poverty of intellect than we sup- 


ofa war brought<on by the slavgholder.’ The important truth developed by these, more than two thousand dollars, and another : property. Jt is neither unjust nor cruel to| possession ; Just as impossible would it be 
And yet this is the sae man who in the : posed they suffered from in that school, though | ever regarded as the knell of slavery, what-‘ that the freed Negro will work for wages, and ‘ cotton crops alone.” 
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| The first gun fired upon Fort Sumter, [have few facts, among others as significant, is, —Henry Pope—nearly as much, from their | slay them as armed and organized enemies of | for me to revoke this deed of emancipatlon.’ 
' ‘the government The negro can do this as [Applause.] 
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WHO ARE THE OANTERS? | agent in inflicting those slights on the negro; that 
By J. E. Carrwes, A. M., Professor of Jurispru- | very party which by its dastardly excesses in race 
rudence and Political Economy in ’s Col- | antipathy has brought discredit on the whole Free | plexy on Sunday, at his residence in South street. 
ey Galway; Amthér of *The Gave: Power, | States? people who exclaim against a “‘fratricidal | He was a native of Boston, and his age was §2 
| war,” while they scarce conceal their anxiety to | years and 8 months. 


' plunge this country into a war which would be far PARTON’S LIFE OF BUTLER. 


| more truly fratricidal—a war with a nation, our | 
We have rarely taken up a more entertaining 


-ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 








WHAT MR. BEECHER SAW AND HEARD. 








The following very clear and very interesting [This tract is onc of the series issued by the La- 
account of opinionin England in regard to the ; dies’ London Emancipation Society, and is publish- 
American War, is taken from Rev. Henry Ward , ed by Emily Faithfull, printer and publisher in or- 
Beecher,s speech, at the Brooklyn reception on | dinary to Her Majesty.] 

Thursday evening : ’ j 

I found, in the first place, upon going there, that | 


every man that[ met was a Southern man; not; |. 
literatly born in the South, buat this is the derision England hates slavery much, but she hates cant 


they have themselves made. and these are the terms more” so say the friends of the South—she prefers, 
applied. They are Southerners or Northerners, | that is to say, the reality of evil to the affectauon 





| kindred in ideas as well as in blood, fellow-laborers 
in the great work of social aud political progress, jook than this. Every page is full of interest. In 
| animated by the same love of freedom yn ourselves | deed, an hoaest life of one who has occapied so 
~rpeopies § say, who exclaim against ai fratricidal | prominent a position from the beginning of the 
war, while they openly exult over rapine and mar- | war, eannot fail to be emtertaining, and this ap. 
} = * fe streets of New York, the batchery of UN | pears to be an honest life. For instance, a fair 
even more than we arehere. [found that on the | | a , sciaia sctaidat offending and unarmed negroes, and the sacking «statement is yiven of Gen. Butler’s controversy 
railways, on the boats, in the hotels,whereverthere ©! 800d. e compliment ts at least an re | of an orphan asylum? Perhaps the friends of the with Gov. Andrew, in which the General won no 
was @ travelling public, there was a public that one; let us examine theimplied charge. Of “cant” | South may now perceive from what quarter the | jaurels 
the ors ae the apes eee aoe. 9 ' in connection wity these discussions on Americait | “cant” proceeds. “England hates slavery much, | 
2 ‘ was not an unco 1 : : we . 
hear gentlemen talk freely and kindly with me mans be confessed we have had “erg than enough: ; but she hates cant more;” then England may, js very valuable as illustrating the change of poli- 
upon other matters, saying, as the news was dis- it may be worth while to consider from what | without distraction, indalze her feelings by con- ¢y, not only on the part of the government which 
pa gg EE the peidicng ag ie Siggy hope | source it has come. From the people of the North- ; centrating her indignation and contempt upon the | the inexorable logic of events has compelled. Gen. 
° ’ TA ; iti i f ri 
bled. “f{ understand that Meade has driven Lee | = Biates? Not ‘at least nom ae | Same heads—the heads of the men who are at once | Butler’s growth in grace Was very rapid; and yet 
entirely out of Pennsylvania.” ‘God send us much | There is no proof of sincerity in the advocacy of a | the apologists of slavery and the illustrations of | knowing him long as one of the most liberal of 
more bad news then,”’said [. [Applause.}] Com- | cause, possible for men to give, which the Aboli- ; cant, M | he a! ts we have always be 
ing from communities enthusiastic and almost tionists hive not given. It is not so long since the | + - ee eo 
homogeneous in their feelings upon this subject, at, Times described Mr. Wendell Philli h a tt b ur j lieved that his own fidelity to his convictions 
least, it was strange to my ear to hear well-dressed | 4 #"€8 Ceser! si tege Seiad Sonar aiers a out Fiome, | would have led him on still more rapidly, had he 
and well-bred men, of ordinary intelligence, con-| his tour through the Western clties, pelted with | | not been checked by Washington influences—in- 
xratulate themselves on the disastersof the North, dead cats and rotten eggs, amid the hootings and | y = 


“T even own that there are times—but then 
It’s when I’ve got my wine—I say, d— canters!” 


But this is not only an entertaining book ; it 








Death of an Old Merchaut.—Mr Joseph Cotton, 
head of the firm of Cotton, Hill & Co., died of apo- | Times says that Gov. Seymour now assents to, and Esq,, U. 8. Attorney in Missouri, received the fol- 


| verted considerably on Gen. Blair’s late course, 


+ and though not in so many words he in effect de- 
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| will forward the enlistment of negro soldiers in the | lowing notice to quit: 
, State of New York. They are to receive the same _—_ Aftorney General’ ce, Washington City, 
| bounties from the State as white volunteers. He | a 2. 1863. W. W. Edwards, Esq., St. pose te 
: $ fj. , Sir:—Your recent active participation in political | 
cannot authorize the formation of new negro regi- | enterprises hostile to the known views and wishes | 
ments, as the President’s call says that the volun- 


gf the Executive Government of both the nation | 
icers are to be used to fill up regiments in the field, | and State rendered it unfit, in my opinion, for you | 
but otherwise they may enlist, and will be counted | 


to continue to hold the office of United States At- 
_inthe quota of New York. As the State has no 


, torney for tha Eastern District of Missouri. Such | 
i : , | being my opinion, the President, at my request, | 

| negro regiments in the fleld into which black vol« 

| unteers can enter, the War Depertment has given 


has caused your office to be vacated, and another | 
to be appointed in your stead, Yours, | SPEECHES, LECTURES, AND LETTERS: Br 
authority to Gen. Spinola to raise a colored regi- | 
‘ment in his department, in accordance with the | E 


Epwakb Bars, Attorney General. | Weypeit Puittirs. 1 vol. crown octavo, pp. 
regulations prescribed by Act of Congress, and an | 


This popular comment upon the action of the; 579, Library edition, $2 25; trade ed. $1 50 
xecutive in the case of Mr. Edwards was his : a : ; 
eS RDP 0 - c iS: a 
| aitmeaiiiie: anee-e siai-cpen sacvelling 46 | election, by 4,000 majority, to the office of Cirenit | HOSPITAL. SKETCHES: Br Miss L. M. At 
deen tadietiiee: Cees ; Judge, for which he was the Radical nominee. His | 





coTT. 5c. 
; successor, Mr. Grover, is reported to have express- THE 310GRAPHY AND AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
3 . * ; ~d entire disbelicf j a ocr cal 3 »| TOUSSAINT L’OUVERTURE: “ 

| OG A few days since Gen. Frank Blair .wrote | ae entire dis belic fF in the efficacy of the President 5 be ze os tent VI Sac: The Negro 
| the President that unless it was necessary to secure Proclamation of Emancipation, and it is said to| “®pol€on. # man's life was more marvel- 
‘the election of a Republican for Speaker of the | have voted for copperhead conservative ticket at! lous than any romance. $1 25 

' House he should not leave the field and come to | the late election. | THE BLACK MAN: BioGRapnuigs oF 58 CELE- 
| Washington to take his seat in Congress, intimating “The known wishes and views of the Executive | BRATED NEGROES, AND MULATTOES: By Wu. 
Government of the nation’ at least have, it is | WELLS Brown. $1 00. 


| at the same time that he should like the President | Bae! 
| to decide the matter. Mr. Lincoln in rep!y animad- | "oped, undergone a change since the clections. = LIFE OF CAPTAIN JOHN BROWN. Thirty- 
eighth thousand. $1 00. 
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| Hoyt, a soldier in the 18th Maine regiment, who CROQUET: By Caprarn Mayne REID. 50c. 
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A SPECIMEN OF OUR ARMY OFFICERS. —Enoch 


* them 


and rejoice in the successes of the South. 


Upon still further ane? I was disappointed to | 


find that those I supposed I should have a right to 
lean upon were not to he leaned upon—I mean the 
body of Dissenting Christians. That denomination 
to which 1 myself belong, the Conyreyationalist, 
known as Independents in England, [ had sup- 
posed, since they were sending out their testimony 
for treedom, would have been arrayed almost in- 
variably on the side of the people struggling to sus- 
tain their liberties. [had supposed I should find 
them right. I did not—I did not mean that there 
is not a very large part of that body that perhaps 
are right ; for they will be included under a heac 
which I shail mention by and by ; but I am sorry 
to say that I did not find an influential and leading 
clergyman of that denomination, nor an influen- 
tial and ieading layman on Our side. 

I found the most active and unscrupulous efforts 
made by Southern men to stir up animosity and 
war. And let me say, a bad cause was better ser- 
ved than a good oné there, as to some extent ithas 
been in our own land. [am sure that the Sonth, 
for a bad cause, has more nearly put forth its en- 
tire strength than we fora good cause. So abroad ; 
where we send one to England to influence pub- 
lic opinion, they senda score. Where we touch 
one sprmg, they a hundred. They seemed to pcre 
vade England, and they scemed, with the unerring 
insunct of selfishness and despotism, to know just 
where to underinine the generous and better feelings 
—just where to invoke the cloud of ignorance, just 
where to touch a man so that principle should 
fall and profit take its plaee. You will then 
imagine the surprise and skepticism with which I 
received the assurances of the friends on our side 
that the great heart of the British nation was on 
our side. I had found nobody except the confi- 
dential friends of emancipation, in whose society I 
was thrown, almost nobody that spoke kindly of 


us, Or that seemed to be in sympathy with us ; | 
and yet my ears wrung with the assurance, day | 


and night, “You are mistaken—mistaken ; this 
great English people are sound at heart,” And I 
said, ‘Where under heavendo the English peo- 
ple keep their hearts ?” [applause.] And if I 
had spoken in my early visit to England in June, | 
could not have spoken asf nowdo or shall. 


Neither on my first return from the continent in | cost, this is the creed of Abolitionism. The North- , 


September, could [have understood and felt what 
I understand now. In some measure [ entirely be- 


lieve that they were right, and that after all, the | trine. 


great heart of the British nation is with us at the | 
North. [Applause.] | 

Let me take upthen one part of society after | 
another, and state what I understood te be the 
fact. First, there is the great commercial class 
of England ; those that are making money and 
those that have made it. If you please, call 
them the Plutocracy—they are against us. In the 
first place, there is a large class of men that are 
actively employed in supp.ying the South with all 
its necessities—except principle—and they are ma- 
king, large fortunes. We cannot doubt which side 
they take. The next is a very large class of men 
who, for precisely the opposite reason, somehow 
are opposed to the North, and in favor of the. 
South ; namely those that have been accustomed 
to make money and find that the interrupting war 
has stopped their profits—the men that want to 
make money and don’t, [Laughter.] They are 
opposed to us. Between these two classes lies the 
great intermediate one, of men that are bewildered 
anc perplexed, and they see that business is more 
or less affected, us it is, over the whole continent 
from its sympathetic relations with this continent ; 
and they say “!et this war end ;” and as the offen- 
sive war ison the Northern side they feel that when- 
ever the North will stop aggressing the So uth, the 
war will stop, and so they are against us. f 

The English nobility as a class are against us. 
shall read some noble exceptions, but as a class 
they are against us, and for the most obvious rea- 
sons. We are not accustomed to estimate the ef- 
fect of our example upon European institutions. 
When he takes his walk abroad, it isnot the ele- 
phant that weighs and measures his own gravity 
as he treads on the tield-mouse’s tail. It is the | 
mouse that meditates. [Laughter and applause.] 
And for such a gigantic nation as this, on sucha 
continent as this, while we are treading the steps 
of accomplishing history, we do not feel the jar 
we ourselves make ; but those that have thrones 
and aristocratic privileges do, and they are the 
best interpreters of the reactionary influences of 
American ideas and American institutions. 

With this state of facts, you will ask, How is it 
then, that this English people have been restrained ? 
How is it that they have not gone into overt bel- 
ligerency ? The nobility, as a class, are against 
us—at Jeast, the Government is divided, one part 
being against us ; the Plutocracy is against us ; 
and [ think [ may say that while the brains that 
represent progress in Great Britain are in our fa- 
vor, yet the conservative intelligence in great 
Britain is against us. <All that there is upon the 
surface of society, representing its dignities and 
its power, and its intelligence is anti-American ; 
and the question that | propose to you is: How, 
with the papers, and magazines, and universities, ; 
how with their titled estates and their Government 
and all their powers against us, how is it that 
they have been trained as they have been ? It 
is the intluence the unwealthy, and toa very 
great extent the unvoting Englishman that restrains , 
; and that was what [ could not understand. 
I learned in England what surprised me—that the 
men that could’nt vote when everywhere united 
and determined, had the power of controlling the 
men that did vote. Thatis not an anomaly. It 
would be in our institutions, but it is not in their! 
English institutions, and among other reasons be- | 
cause ina nation where one class has permanent 


| 


| nor said, that slavery was a sin; that, as such, it 


| made pretence to it. 


OS The “Commonwealth” as an advertising | fluences which, with the fate of Fremont before 
medium, is unsurpassed, in this section. It circu- , his eyes, he could not disregard. 
lates among the best classes for advertisers, and | We have always believed that if Gen. Butler 
its subscription list is rapidly extending. Adver- | had been at liberty to follow his own inclinations, ' 
tisers will please hand in their favors by Wednes- | the first two months of his command at New Oi- 
day noon, to insure their insertion the same week. | ‘eans would have witnessed a different policy to” | 
é s k a 1 ; | wards the negroes; and we are confirmed in that | 
Beeman “on Saenger - re ean Recruiting.—War meetings are being held in | conviction by a passage in his life. Speaking of | 
| Preached the creed of Human freedom at the con- this city and surrounding towns nearly every eve- | the “negro question” at New Orleans Mr. Parton | 
| stant risk of property and life. It is not for the ‘ ‘ he Tage. r { 
wris f the Ti h y am f ning to stimulate recruiting, and are enthusiastic | says: 
ee en ee a point of numbers and in spirit, and we| “The instructions given by Gen. McClellan to | 


every winning cause, the steady worshippers of ‘ igs Sg ap | Gen. Butler were silent on this most perplexing 
| eunnasesite change with: eat susie Gide asthe. hope will be the means of awakening a spirit of | Gen. Butler, however, had instructions | 


‘ ; | subject. _ haa 
| But the Abolitionists are a small sect; how stands ° patriotism and loyal zeal equal to that which the | with regard to it. On leaving Washington he was | 
| the case with the masses of the Northern people? 


first attack upon Fort Sumter by the rebels aroused verbally informed by the mas that the gov- 

int i i i |ernment was not yet prepared to announce a ne- | 
| We may putaside the “‘peace-democrats;” to them nto practical demonstration and heroic effort. | 
| certainly the charge does not apply, nor is it in- 


Tashi : F | gro policy. They were anxiously considering the 
Nothing is more plainly obvious than that the re-| pat and hoped ere long tuarrive at conclusions. 
' tended for them. Thev—the avowed haters of the 
| negro, and the firm allies of his tyrant—are, of 


beilion, and with it Slavery—its mainspring and Meanwhile he must “get along” with the negro 
cause—is doomed. Let the young men of the | question on pos bar he mee, Sotenr et, ie sree 
i i ip: : raising insoluble problems and sharply defined is- 
' course, the proteges of the Timesand the Tory ee Snew:in the spirit of Recptin to sues; and try to manage so that neither abolition- 
cosine of Seiatininh tok akan ues una c-deeecieide great principles, make one more grand cggily, we ists nor conservatives Would find in his acts occa- 
a a Re bli h " . ith trust the last which will be needed, and strike a sion for clamor.” 
z nt se: “ae ori be it lie oa pene : simultaneons death-blow to Slavery and theene-| Our readers will find this book not only worth | 
the Abolitiogiay gerpw: «Severe ek eet ten inatinnions, | reading but worth keeping. 
| of the Northern peopie—the composite mass of 
farmers from the Central and Western States, and 
, artisans and traders from the Eastern cities—whe- 


Mason and Hamlin 
| are the publishers. 
| ther Republicans who sent Mr. Lincoln to power, the soldiers of our 54th and 55th regiments the 
or war-democrats who have since joined theirranks gyms due them for the difference between their 
_—the classes, in a word, who now form the ful- | pay and that of white soldiers. The wholeamount 
crum of the war policy of the government. It is due including atrearages, is about seventy thous- 
| against these, doubtless, that the charge of “cant” | and dollars. Of this they have made allotments to 
| is levelled. Does it hit its mark? So far from this, | the amount of thirty thousand dollars, having for- 
it merely represents a blunder of the grossest sort; ty thousand dollars due them, which amount he 
for it is nothing less than attributing the creed of | carries to them. Thanks to Gov Andrew for re- 
a small and persecuted sect to the whole Northern | commending and to the Legislature for so prompt- 
people. The Northern people have never thought, | |y enacting this measure of justice to our brave sol- 
' diers. 2 
was to be renounced by all means, abolished atany | 


yells of the populace—demonstrations in which 
| the sympathizing narrator seemed in spirit to join; 
| and this is but asample of what Abolitionists have 
' long endured. It is well known—by none better 
| than by their revilers—that for thirty years these 
| men have deliberately accepted social and political 





j 








Major Sturgis left Boston on Thursday for Port 
Royal as agent appointed by Gov. Andrew to pay 


Review of the Week, 





The war news of the week has been stirring, and 
is of a very gratifying character. Both the armies 
of Meade and Grant have resumed “active opera. 
tions,” and all loyal hearts are rejoicing at their 
achievements. Gen. Geant first broke the monot- 
ony on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday of last 
| week by che capture of Lookout Mountain, taking 

all the rifle pits in Chatanooga Valley, and Mission- 
ary Ridge entire—ending in a complete victory 
| over Bragg’s army which was forced to beat a has- 
' ty retreat, burning the bridges after them to re-— 
| tard pursuit, and also destroying their depots and | 


Block, 554 Washington street, were dedicated last ¢¥¢™yghing gupich tended to retard their “double 
Monday evening. The occasion included speeches, | qui back® rds. In this struggle Gen. Hooker 
reports, music, singing, a festival, and dancing—a | acted a heroic and conspicuous part, as the im- 
| Variety sufficient to suit almost every taste. An, Petuosity and dexterity displayed by his command | 
_ address of welcome was made by the President of Cleared the Ridge and mountains surrounding 
"the Fraternity, Thomas M. Hathaway. This was | of rebels, and his operation in Lookout Valley, 
| followed by an original ode from the pen of John | truly magnificent, placed the advantages all upon 
| McDuffie, sang by the assembly to the tune of | 0UT side. : ; 
; Hamburg. The report of the Hall Committee was | The day being misty, and rainy, much of 
next read by Charles W. Slack, followed by brief Hooker’s fighting is said to have been done above 
not, could not, remain within its own borders; it speeches from N.H. Whiting, Wendell Phillips *®¢ clouds. : 
must grow or die; it must secure the “territories” | and others. An original ode was then sung to the, ‘The blockade which has heretofore hindered | 
as a reserve for its future needs; it must shut out | tune of Auld Lang Syne, which was succeeded by , T@0Sportations to our army, is now raised and 
from them the free farmer of the North; it must music and a promenade. The company were then atramets run at once to Chattanooga. 
recruit its labor market through the African slave invited to the supper room, where an excellent col- _ This great victory of Grant ig Yeatancogs: ned i 
trade; it must pass fugitive slaveacts, which make lation was awaiting. The programme closed with ‘be effect of extricating Gen. Burnside from his in- 
the whole nation an accomplice in its crime; it a dance, which continued to midnight, when the ‘Ticate position at Knoxville as according to a de- 
must proscribe discussion even in the Free States; | assembly separated, well pleased with the festivi- SPatch of Gen Bragg he telegraphed from Mission- 
it must carry its human chattels through thelength | ties. The new rooms of the Fraternity consist of 2°Y Ridge, on Monday—the very day when the battle | 
and breadth of the land; it must do all this; and | a hall 42 by 52, capable of seating 500; ante-rooms | ¢gan on his own front—that the rebels held all 
in order to do all this, it must be supreme in the for ladies and gentlemen, a cloak and hat room, | the roads leading into Knoxville, cancept the ens 
Union, or, failing of supremacy, it must break up and a supper and cook-rgom, all furnished with | between Holston and Freach Broad ata : 
the Union. It fs thms that slavery has come to | the very latest of modernimprovements. The hall AS 8000 as Bragy was attacked by Grant, he ep 
stink in the nostrils of the Northern people, as a is light and airy, and is exceedingly pleasant. | mediately ordered, "Longstreet, who was front o 
social nuisance, as a political pest; and the North- 33 Knoxville, to rejoin him, but Grant had sent an 
ern people are therefore resolved to be rid of it. Phillis Wheatley's Memoir and Poems.—About | #™my to cut off his retreat with what results, we 
They are learning their duty, as nations fur the twenty-five years ago Mr. G. W. Light published a | feport elsewhere. A part of Knoxville had been | 
most part learn their duty, through the medium of memoir of this remarkable slave girl, together with | burned by the rebels, but later accounts report | 
their interests. The more advanced spirits—‘“the her poems, taken from the English edition. The | that Longstreet has been defeated by Burnside with 
bighest mounted minds”—saw the result afar off, | memoir was written by Miss Odell, a descendant | the loss of 5000 prisoners. Bragg’s army remains 
and prophecied what would come; but their warn- | of Mr. John Wheatley, a citizen of high standing | in the vicinity of Tunnel Hill, while our lines ex- 
ings were unheeded; and those who refased to | in Boston at the time of the Revolution, and who | tend to Ringgold, so that the armies are only nine 
learn from the words of the wise, are now learning | was the kind master of Phillis. The publication | miles apart. The despatcu significantly adds that 
from the harder teaching of experience. excited considerable attention at the time it’s | the campaign is probably ended, and sums up the | 
The education of the Northern people has now _ issued, three editions ot which were readily sold. | results thus: The capture of six thousand and 
reached the point of understandirg that slavery Many who, since it has been out of print, have re-, two prisoners, forty-eight pieces of artillery and | 
is incompatible with social and political well-being; | gretted their inability to procure a copy, will be | seven thousand stand of arms. Engagements have 
the further step of recognizing its moral turpitude, | Glad to learn that Mr. Light, by reprinting a por- | also taken place between the army of the Potomac 
it need not be feared, they will not be slow totake : tion of the work, has been able to issue about two , and Lee’s forces, in which Gen. Meade was victo- 
nay—if all the signs be not deceptive—they are al- hundred copies, part of which were engaged in ad | rious. = : 
ready inthe act of taking. But, if it cannot be vance. It contains the interesting likeness of Phil- | The latest news from Knoxville report that ‘the 
said that as yet they have made the pure doctrine _ lis, and the letter of Gen. Washington addressed , rebels succveded in throwing a pontoon bridge | 
their own, nv more can it be said that they have *to her While encamped at Cambridge. The pub- across the riveron Sunday, but were prevented | 
It is scarcely a year since Mr. lisher will send a copy to any address, through the | from crossing by our batteries at that point. This | 
Lincoln in reply tu one who sought to commit him _ Post Office, free of postuge, on receipt of the price, | brought on a general engagement resulting in the | 
to Abolitionist views, wrote these words :— 50 cents. Colesworty, 66 Cornhill, will also fur- | routofthe enemy. There is no doubt that Long- 
| 








Dedication of the Parker-Fraternity Rooms.— 
erners asa people have never accepted this doc- | The new rooms of the Parker-Fraternity, Lawrence 
Until recently they were content to tolerate 
slavery, and have very freely said so. Now indeed, 
they are opposed to slavery; they have changed 
their view (and the change embodies the whole 
significance of Mr. Lincoln’s election); but even 
now they are opposed to it, not because it is a sin, 
but because it isa nuisance. Had slavery been 
content to remain within its own borders, it might 
have flourished forever, for aught it had to fear 
from the people of the North; but slavery would 





“My paramount object in this struggle is to nish copies while they last, which will not be long. | strect is in a tight place, and may be headed off by 
serve the Union, and is not either to serve or de- | Foster. Gen. Granger must have reached Knox- | 
stroy slavery. If L could serve the Union without OG- We have received from the publishers, ville by this time. Longstreet must march 130 
phy a heh the ee i pod s ngerae Thomas Groom & Co., stationers, 82 State street, | miles before he can be supplied by rail. 
and if I could serve it by freeing some, andleaving | Burnet, Drake & Co,’s Bank Note Reporter for| The latest advices from the Army of the Poto- 
others alone, [ would also do that.” December, which contains much vriuable infor-; mac are to Monday noon. The two armies con- 

These are harsh words—harsher, perhaps, than — mation for bankers and business men generally, , front each other, in hourly expectancy of an en- 
the truth required—harsher certainly than need and shduld find a place in every counting-room. | gagement. They are separated by Mine Run Valley, 
now be spoken; but they are at least not the words Messrs. Groom & Co. enjoy facilities for doing a which the late rains have made impassable. On 
of a “‘canter:” rather than the language of a man, — Jarge business, second to no firm inthe city, and Saturday afternoon the storm having ceased, the 

both their wholesale and retail departments seem army was placed in order of battle. Gen. Sedg- | 





| groes is still a flourishing business in Washington. | 


| this city one dav last week, and was captured un- 
' der the forms of law and forcibly carried back to 
| bondage. It is suggested by anti-slavery men here, | 


| London newspapers, Mr. Beecher would ha:dly 


' removed to the Virginia side of the Potomac. They 


| black troops in South Carolina. 
; hovations” go on, to the horror of the colorpho- 


jan Englishman.” 


| too.” That is the philosophical way of settling such 


Ject, like white men, to a draft.” | 


claured that it did not make much difference now 


what piciielow hei Glens aeeumed | went to ship Island in Margh, 1862, and afterwards 


| served cight- months at Fort St. Philip, tells the 
| following story in a letter to the Principia : 





A. Nom York totier wrlter says: | “T was detailed, with about twenty oth to zo 
i ‘a : i ,w ) 4 3, to go! 
“Gen. Wilde has been instructed by Gen. Butler | u — . sprdhogee es sss | 
‘ : dy : | up the river, some forty miles on a government | 
to issue rations to the families of negroes enlisted : ; fhoee ewe wer ecolapt 
° . Bp plantation, as guards, where we were under com- 
in the service of the United States. This measure | ; noch F ’ . | 
colinas tes to na ded ” mand of Lieut. Enoch Fuster, of Company H. | 
pony CompeRCaee | Here [ had some little trial of my faith. We were ! 
Gen. Butler will issue rations to those poor peo- | ordered, among other things, not to hold any con- 
ple while they are suffering, but he understands too | Mer yes een the ecauyser A - Agana spe I| 
sts : ‘ nad several discussions with the Lieut. on the slav- | 
well the necessities of the situation not to know | ery question, and finally the overseer and Lieut. | 
that what they need especially is, to be allowed | Foster came into our quarters one day, and com- | 
the opportunity to support themselves. We have menced on mein good earnest. I turned to the 
no doubt that if not recalled, he will secure a fair | Overseer and said to him, “What we object to, is | 
field for the industry of every man, woman and 


this: it is legislating man into a thing, and destroy- | 
e : ‘ : , ing his manhood, and ranking him with goods and 

child in his department with the opening of the | 

next planting season. 


chattels, to all intents, constructions, and§purposes, 
whatsoever. This is what we say is sin aainst 
God, and a crime against man.”’ The overseer le(t 
immediately, and the Lieut. in a few minutes after. 
| I was arrested soon after, for reading the Presi- 
dents Proclamation, of Jan. 1st., 1863, to the 
colored people, one Sunday, and talking with them 
and giving the overseer some advice, I was pun- 
ished, by Lieut. E. Foster, by being obliged to wear 
. a barrel, and march under guard, for seven or 
that if the scene which was acted here last week | ejvht hours, and finally, after being put under ar- 
could have been portrayed one month azo in the | pest several times for talking with the colored peo- 
, Py o " ty 

have ventured upon saying that the fugitive slave ple, wae allowed 10 1. Sees one ee 
enactment is a dead letter—a law which is trampled a a el ae HRS Airc aa 
under foot. The statement would undoubtedly | 
have been correct, so far as most of the free states 
are concerned, bat in the national capital, after a | 
contest of months upon this very point, it is de- 
cided that fugitive slaves shall be caught and re- 
turned to their masters, though at the same time 
it is a fact that the local laws of the district are 
violated every day in the year by the military au- 
thorities. The plea in the one case is military ne- 
cessity, but it does not avail to save the fugitive 
negro frum a pussible return to bondage. 

The colored refugees from the South are all to be 


Slave Catching in Washington.—Catching ne- 


A slave of a copperhead Marylander ran away to 





In this city 28th inst., Francis Bragyiotti to Mar- 
tha E. Chadwiek; 26th, Mr. Isaac M. Adams to 
Miss Emma Twichell; Mr. Albert Gay of Boston 
to Miss Ellen M. Spalding of Merrimac, N, H.; 
Mr. Thomas Pratt, Jr., to Miss F. E. Tripp; Wm. 
Nichols, Jr. to Miss Julia A. Batchelder; Mr. Geo. 
W. Greeley of Newburyport to Mrs. Margaret 
Jackson of Damariscotta, Me.; Thomas G. E. Her- 
sey to Zipporah Jane Jones; Mr. James D. Brooks 
of Franconia, N. H., to Miss Almira E. Stodder of 
Boston; Mr. James C. Tuckwell to Miss Agnes 
Martins, both of Amesbury; Mr. James W. Addi- 
son to Miss Maria S. Merrill; Mr. Charles Edwin 
Pearson to Miss Joanna Elizabeth Munroe, both of 
Charlestown; 25th inst., Mr. Albert W. Daniels to 
Miss Emma J., eldest daughter of Jesse Tirrell, all | 
of Boston; Mr. David B. Chase of Holyoke, to 
Miss [Isabella A. Lincoln of Boston; 10th, Mr. Jas. 
H. Slade to Miss Annie E. Parsons, both of Boston. 
po acre ese krone arm 

DIED. 
In this city 27th inst., Eugene P., eldest son of 
Dr. Sears, president of Brown University, in a Robert L. and Elizabeth B. Robbins. : 
speech lately at a review of acolored regiment of ota inst., Mrs. Anna 1). Martin, late 
artillery, speaking of the equality of races, said: In Cambridgeport 27th inst., Mrs. Elizabeth R. 

“In a steamer crossing the English channel, an _ B., wite of William Page, 39. 
Englishman after discoursing at Jength upon this In Waltham 28th inst., Mr. Thomas Miller, 90. | 
subject, closed by saving, “I thank God that I am In Framingham 28th inst., Calvin Haven, 79. 
A Frenchman sitting by re- In Framingham 25th inst., Frank Wentworth, 
plied, ‘I tank God that you are an Englishman, | only son of J. W. Brackett of Boston. 


are not safe in Washington from the slave catch- 
ers.—Cor. V. Y. Evening Post. 





Colored Chaplains.—The President has just ap- 
pointed a colored chaplain for the benefit of the 
Thus these ‘‘in- 


bists. Other colored chaplains will doubtless be 
appointed as the negro army increases in size. en 











nr te eee. | Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


—_— | 

The New York Association for colored volun- | 
teers, in a letter to Secretary Stanton asking for 

authority to raise colored troops, say: | 
“This application to the National Government re- 

sults from the refusai of certain State functionaries | 
to récognize colored men in the call for volunteers, 
notwithstanding the fact that the President's Proc- 

lamation makes no discrimination in color, and the | 

additional fact that that class of citizens are sub- | 





The Secretary replies: 


“On application, by suitable persons, special au- | HEADQUARTERS, Boston, Nov. 27, 1863. - 
Pp y P P 


thority will be granted to raise colored troops in | GgyeRat OrpeER, No. 35. 
New York, according to the rules and regulations | ; as ' 
relative toorganizing and raising colored troops. | Superintendents for Recruiting for Essex, Mid- 
The troops so raised will be credited to the State. | dlesex,and Plymouth Counties, will deliver the re- | 
Inti ton i . ‘ . i 

Until Congress shall authorize it, no bounty can be | cryits received by them for the gld Regiments and 
paid; and the pay is limited by act of Congress to | : 3 ve . , 

Batteries now in the Field, to Cov. Cuarvers R. 


$10a month. The Depgrtment will recommend | 
that, in this respect, the act be amended so as to | CopMAN, Superintendent of Recruiting for Suffolk 
er the ee ey co gt att a County, Headquarters at Faneuil Hall, Boston, in- 
y -e ad as p R ¥ 5 
the o@iars be senalaral gat apamlesioned by the | stead of sending them to Camp Meigs, at Read- 
President.” (Signed Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary | Ville. 
Col. Codman will forward such recruits, and al- 
so all similar recruits, enlisted in Suffolk County, 


of War.) 
So far, so good. The Department will recom- 

to Bric. GEN. DEVENS, at his Camp in Boston 

Harbor, directly. 


mend for all the colored soldiers what Massachu- 
Col. Codman will report to the Commandant of 


setts has done for hers. 

The Norfolk correspondent of the N. Y. Tribune , Camps for more specitic instructions in detail. 
gives the following account of the recent raidupon ; By order of His Excellency Jonn A. ANDREW, | 
the freedmen’s farm near that city: Governor and Commander-in-Chief. 


Norfolk, Wednesday Nov. 25, 1863.—‘‘About | WILLIAM SCHOULER, 
midnight last night the ‘long roll’ was sounded in |; 14 Adjutant General. 
this city, the first time in several months. The 
21st regiment Connecticut Volunteers, were on the | 
alert, and marched immediately toward Princess 
Anne County. Thecause of the alarin proved to 
be a descent of guerillas upon the contraband farm, | 
about six miles from this city. The raid was un- | 
expected and perfectly successful, much te the cha- that 
grin of the people hereabout. Upon reaching the ‘ 2 
farm it was found that upward of one hundred ne- | The North American Review, 
yroes had been run off by these daring marauders, | 
and itis probable that they are beyond pursuit. 
The Union soldiers made a scout of considerable 
extent through the county, but failing to come up 








~ IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


ROSBY & NICHOLS respectfully announce 


which has for the last ten years been so ably con- 
ducted by Dr. PEABODY, passes now into the edi- 


| 650 pp. 


| volume than this. 
! 


TOUSSAINT L’OUVERTURE: Tue Great Ora- 
TION OF WENDELL PHILLIPS. 5c. 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA: A Spegcn sr H. 
Warp Beecuer. Delivered at Free Trade Hall, 
Manchester, Eng., Oct. 9, 1863, to an audience of 
600 persons. Full Report. 5c. 


BREAKFAST IN BED: Or PutLosopny BE- 
TWEEN THE SuEETS. A Series of Indigestible 
Discourses. By George Augustus Sala, author 
of ‘‘ Twice Round the Clock,” “William Ho- 
garth,” “The Seven Sons of Mammon,” “The 
Strange Adventures of Captain Dangerous,” etc 
Price $1 00. 

In Press: 

THE ROSE FAMILY: A Farry Tate. By Miss 
L. M. ALcort, author of ‘Hospital Sketches,”’ 
ete. [Ready early in December.] 

O>> Circulars sent free to any address. Any of 
these Books mailed, postage Paid, on receipt of 
price by JAMES REDPATH, Publisher, 221 Wash- 
ington street, Boston. 











me 


Amusements. 





NEW TREMONT THEATRE. 
TREMONT STREET. 
OPEN EVERY EVENING 
Under the able management of Mrs. Jacos Bar- 
row and Mr. Mark SMITH. 
Grand Comedy Combination. 
A CHANGE OF PERFORMANCE EVERY EVFE- 











—_— Porth espe -—————= 

Reserved Seats for sale at Messrs. Tolman’s Mu- 
sic Store, 204 Washington street, where also Pri- 
vate Boxes can be secured. 14 

BUCKLEYS’ SERENADERS, 
New Minstrel Hall and Aquarial Gardens, 
CORNER SUMMER AND CHAUNCY STREBTS. 

- ¢ wom 9 -————_ — — 

Change of Time.—Evening at 74; Saturday af- 
ternoon 2}. 

Laughing Song—Polka d’Afric—Lisping Song— 
The Happy Octogenarian—Gold as Postage Stamps 
—Billy Patterson—The much abused Trovatore— 
Opera Week—Cuse and Getchell. 

Doors open at 6 in the evening; Saturday After- 
noon at1; Ticket office open from 10 A. M.to 1 
P.M. Tickets 25 cents. Reserved sents, 50 cents. 


ACCOUNT BOOKS FOR THE NEW 








Manufactured and for sale by 


THOS. GROOM & CO. 
STATIONERS’ IIALL, 
82 State street, near Merchants’ Row, Boston. 


LEDGERS, INVOICE, WASTES, 
RECORDS, SALES, CASH, 
JOURNALS, LETTERS, DOCKETS, 

&c., &e., &e. 


They also manufacture to order all the varieties 
required for Banks, [Insurance and Railroad Com- 


| panies, Church and Society Records, Time Books 


and Registers for Hotels, Steamboats, &c. 

DIARIES for 1864 of various manufactures, in 
great variety, all sizes and bindings 

The Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Associa- 
tion have three times awarded to Thomas Groom 
& Co , a Silver Medal for superior Account Books. 

14—-8 

MR. PARTON'S NEW WORK 

IS READY. 

Gis BUTLER IN NEW ORLEANS: 

A History of the Administration of the De- 
partment of the Gulf in the year 1862, with an ac- 
count of the capture of New Orleans, and a sketch 
of the previous career of the Genera), civil and mil- 
itary. By James Parton, author of ‘Life and 
Times ot Aaron Burr,” “Life of Andrew Jackson,” 
etc. Crown 8vo, with portrait on steel and maps. 
Price, in cloth, $2; half calf, extra, or an- 
tique, $3 50. When the extraordinary interest of 
the subject of this volume, and the rare ability of 
its author to clothe his relations of events with fas- 
cination are considered, it is evidently probable 
that the rebellion will produce no more interesting 

Published by 
MASON BROTHERS, 

5 and 7 Mercer street, New York. 

For sale by : 

MASON & HAMLIN, 

14—3 274 Washington street, Boston. 
NO PIANO IS COMPLETE WITHOUT 
Cae of the following works, near at hand: 

“Tur Home CircLe,” a collection of Marches, 


Waltzes, Polkas, Schottisches, Redowas, Quadrilles, 
Contra Dances, Four Hand Pieces, and Piano Gems. 


privilege, and the underlying class none at all, the ; Who, scorning the profession of principles which — 
instinct of self-preservation teaches the + a , he had not fully accepted—which he was not pre- | to be complete. We would recommend our read- | wick’s (6th) corps held the right, Gen. French’s | 
class to goad this underlying class with madness. ' pared in their integrity to carry out—with cynical | ers to carefully read their advertisement in this | (3d) the left, and Generals Newton's (1st) and War- | 


They stand on their patience, and there is always | P - RINE : pat 
thar drain of revolution coiled up that they dare , deliberation selec‘s in the justification of his con- paper. reu’s (2d) the centre, with Gen. Sykes’s (5th) corps | 
in reserve. A few shots were fired at the enemy, | 


not rouse ; and therefore it is when the underlying duct the very lowest grounds on which its justifica- 

Ae is —— At any poirt they a | tion can be placed. CF See advertisement of Crosby & Nichols, put no reply was made. On Sunday all was qnict | 

ee ee ee ee, | SS, we mune acquit the North of headed “Important Announcement, | On Monday as early as8 o’clock our batteries | 
opened on the enemy and after half an hour’s can- | 


that class of men, as a general thing, are against ci : 

us ; men that have very little In the present that | “cant;’’ and—always excepting the performances : 3 : i 

they care for, that are struggling for @ better fu- | of its agents on this side of the Atlantic—I think OS The Freedman is the title of a new month- ‘nonading, an attack was ordered, but the rebels 

ture for themselves and for their children, that \ must also pronounce the South to beclearof the ly paper published by the American Tract Society, |... found to be too strongly posted, and the 

class is on our side, But they are a@ class that hie-dlcjonet aaiks ‘3 which | Boston, and is designed to do its share in teaching | afte ; 

have not much voice aud very little expression, , Charge. In the plainest and strongest terms which | Z < : 3 ' movement was not urged. The rebels are evident. 

mare = gr eae? cage pin Stage a a | language supplies, through the manifestoes of its | = (orn ne ata the size of the a _ly determined to make a fierce resistance, and | 

port 18 (rot wafted across the sea, Dut theig influ- Conventions, through the mouths of its highest School papers, and contains numerous instruction | mat Saat ; 

ence is felt on the other side of the sea. And it RESET gor wee : : 'e, _ tables and easy selections | probably at this point. The situation points to an 
officials, through its bishops in solemn conclave, : early “engagement and the despatches will be | 


seems to me peculiarly beautiful and fitting that : beet, 
we, who are the representatives of the common , through its assembled clergy of all denominations, | | watched with eager interest. In anticipation of a| 











w ththe guerillas returned to camp this afternoon. 
This act exhibitsa good dealof daring on the part 
of the rangers, and gives us the idea that they are 
growing uncomfortably bold. Since the war there 
has not been such an act of outrage perpetrated 
near this city. It is evident that these guerillas are 
aided and abetted by the farmers around here, who 
not only furnish them with food and protection, but 


with all necessary information in relation to our | 


movements, This morning four persons were ar- 
rested here upon acharge of furnishing supplies to 
guerillas, and itis to be hoped that they will be 
promptly punished.” 

Time and again the poor freedmen of that vicin- 
ity have suffered in this way; though not on so 
large a scale before. We trust that under Gen. 


torial charge of Prof. James RussELL Lowe, Petigglys sony? ee a otto 
. 7 ‘ vols. “Tue SHOWER OF PEARLS, co 
and Caartes Exiot Norton, Esq., gentlemen of choice Duets, with Piano Accompaniment. “Tux 


who for sound and elegant scholarship, have’ siryex Cuoxp,” a collection of Songs, Ballads, 
achieved an enviable reputation, both in this coun- ; Quartets, Duets, &e., with Piano Accompaniment. 
try and in Europe; and whose taste, education and — phere “i seach, plain am wy — full gilt, $8. 
experience eminently qualify them for the position | ”*"° PLIVER DITSON & £0." Publishers, 
they have assumed. | 14—tf 277 Washington street. 


Of the former it may be said that his essays in | 77% am: e 
GALLERY OF ART. 


the periodical which which, under his editorship | 
| reached the summit of its fame surpassed in vigor | 
| and force those of any contributor. | CHILDS & JENKS, 
Of the latter, that he ba. added -_ pana to No. 127 Tremont Street.... Boston. 
the name he bears by the extent and variety of his 
| knowledge, and by the force and knowledge which | Opposite Park street, andthe Oommon 
he has exhibited both as a writer and a speaker.” | 











people, should find our allies have been the com- through a unanimous press,—the South has told 


» > ire itai ¥ ’ ! i fo . . . . 
mow people of Great Britain. [Cheers.! The re-' the world that slavery is the cause in which it has 
sult has been thatthe government has moreand “" ik ki ; ; 
more modified its policy, until now it has come to Tisen: it has announced to mankind what it con- 
that condition in which I velieve we all feel satis- ceives its mission to be—to hold aloft the banner 


os in ps pes ~ ee pe of human bondage before the eyes of free, and 
ships of war shall no yuilt in her yards, GPa ale PES es 
sent out from her ports to harry our commerce on “erefore benighted nations—to propagate by every 
the seas. The action of Lord John Russell in this, means—by example, by precept, by moral and by 
has met with some few dissentient voices, yet it physical force, the ‘divine institution” through the 
length and breadth of the earth. There is no pos- 


has met with the assent of the great mass of the 
sibility of mistake as to the ‘ideas and aims of the 


British public, and the Government was re-enforced 
and will undoubtedly stand upon that pillar. 
chivalrous and candid South. It would indeed be 


There is a growing and enlightened sympathy 
throughout the realm ; there is more publishing, 
there are more men lecturing, more meetings tie i 
ing held, now than ever before. When men say the South with page 

that they doubt the English feeling, I refer to this Then who are the “‘canters?” I fear we must look 


fact, that the English Parliament, which is known gt home. Amongst those here who lift up their 
to be adverse to the North, dare not vote against it. hands in pious horror at the thought that they 


I advert to this fact that not more than twelve or 
titteen meetings out of four or five hundred have , Should countenance slavery—and here we all do 


been carried against the North. [Cheers.] It isa this—even the Times, while defending slavery on 
n snire Sa P ~~ ) ~ e . 
— eight i posed dienitane Guns on Bible grounds, affects to pronounce against it—are 
held in Liverpool, there has never been one that there not some who are never weary of palliating 
has been carried against the North. In the great its enormities and eulogizing its champions? Are 
meeting which it has been my privilege to attend there not people amongst us who, two years ago, 
Papi: ake Riedy “The gg rhage a paerahe were shocked that the North should have gone to 
with which the meeting was conducted had given ; war for any cause less holy than emancipation, but 
expectations of somes er ditferent, dat when who now, when emancipation is the policy of the 
“ he v J S¥ ones were ne | y % *j i 
re Yann oe re voles pee Basi sss fonr | North, are shocked that emancipation should be 
out of five. accomplished by means so unholy as war?—people 
= > | who, while the Republican policy of limiting sla- 
Tus Correrneap Vote.—The Courier bas very, and thus providing for its eventual though 
complained for nearly ten years that the reserved gradual extinction, was possible and acted on, 
conservative strength has not been fully exhibited slighted it as half-hearted and temporizing, but 
atthe polls. We incline to think there is some- who now, when, through the obstinacy of the 
thing of truth in this growl. We know aninstance staveholders, that policy is no longer practica 
in illustration: Inatownon the FitchburgeRail- now, when the alternative lies between immediate 
road—only one vote was given to the copperheads. emancipation and a triumphant slave power—ex- 
Everybody was surprised, for everybody knew. claim that they only approve of emancipation 
there two pronounced men of the indelible copper which is Zradual?—people who, in their jealousy 
hue in the village. But inquiry disclosed the rea- for the honor of the negro, have so little patience 
son to be that whereas the man who voted, wrote with the American prejudice against color, that the 
his vote and cast it, the other was nearly blind social stights passed upon the colored race in the 
could not see to write, could find nobody who Free States are in their eyes more heinous sins than 
would write a copperhead vote for him, and so lost the selling and flogging and branding and burn- 
his suffrage. Let the Courier note that in this ing, which are the incidents of their position in the 
town their party cast but fifty per cent. of its con | South, yet who—these jealous sticklers for the ne- 
ceded and easily compated strength! That town gro’s honor! select for their especial favor that very 
will do better next year!! 





the height of injustice and of ingratitude to charge | 


‘party in the Northern States which is the chief ‘ ocratic nominee. 


The Weather.—Monday was the coldest day of | ; nt 
the season in this city by eight degrees, the mer- | Ne nurses and supplies have been sent to Aquia 
cury standing at 22 degrees at sunrise. In several | ry i 
' towns in the vicinity the thermometer stood at 16 The ere ne from Meade ie that he bss tai, 
' degrees. At noon the thermometer in this city treated to his old pinch, slong the Orangeand Alex | 

andria Railroad at Culpepper, Brandy Station and | 
stood at about 30. , 
Rappahannock bridge. | 

The retrograde movement was commenced on | 

fonday. 

Gen. Hooker, (whose removal from the com- 
mand of the Army of the Potomac was the result 
ofademand by Thurlow Weed and Company, or 
some man of genius) will soon replace Meade. 

The government have received despatches from 
Gen. Banks, confirming for the most part, publish- 
' ed accounts of the success of the Texas expedition. , 

He reports a considerable loyal sentiment in Texas 
There is astory,in private circles, that, a few 
months ago, when the rebel rams were about ready | 

‘to leave Liverpool, and our affairs with England 
were most fearful and threatening, President Lin. 
coln wrote a personal, private letter to Queen Vic- 

' toria, on the subject; and from its reception by | 
her, dates the new and more just policy of the 
English Government toward us. A singular and | 
pleasant bit of political history, if truae—and i! | 
not true, it is very like at least. 

The New York city election resulted in the elec- 

‘ tion of Mr. Gunther for Mayor, by about 6000 ma- 

jority over Boole and a larger majority over Blant. 

Boole was the candidate of the Tammany and Mo- 
zart Democracy, Gunther of the Mckeon or Inde- 
pendent Jemocracy, and Blunt of the Republican. | 
Some satisfaction is expressed over the defeat of 
what is known as “the Ring,” but wesee nu rea- | 
son to suppose that New York will be any less at 
the mercy of the thieves than neretofore. 


Pastoral Change.—Rev. Abbott E, Kittredge, | 
pastor of the Winthrop Church in Charlestown, ; 
| leaves for California Dec. 11, to assume charge of 
a church to which he has been called. { 


| 


| 





King’s Chapel.—The stained glass windows pre- | 
| sented by Mr. John A. Lowell to the parish who 
| worship at King’s Chapel, have arrived, and work- 
men are engaged in putting them up. 





The Government Loan.—The last installment on 
the ten millions loaned to the Government by the 
| banks of this city has been called for, payable on 
| Thursdey, Dec. 3. This completes the payments 
, of the amount which was passed to the credit of 

the Government in the Boston banks, by reason of 
! the loan of Sept. 3. The legal tender 5 per cent. 
, interest bearing notes on which this loan was 

made will not be ready for delivery much before 

the last of December. In the meantime the banks 
. will receive six per cent.on the amonnt loaned. 


‘ 





Colors of the Thirty-Third Regiment.—Gov. 
_ Andrew has received the State Color of the Thirty- 
Third Regiment of Massachusetts Volunteers, ' 
, which was so. bravely carried by the Regiment at 
. the battie of Lookout Mountain, Oct. 29. It is ae- 
companied by a letter from Col, Underwood, who, 
, at last accounts, was at the Sanitary Commission 


' 1 
| Hospital, in Nashville, Tenn. 








Death of a Naval Oficer.—Acting Master Geo. | 

! Kimball, for the past two years attached to the, The business of the Chattanooga post-office wil, 
| Charlestown Navy Yard, died Monday of con-, soon be resumed under its appropriate post-mas, 
‘ sumption. He was 40 years of age. ter, J. R. Hood, who was obliged to vacate it when 
ee ; mail communication with the States in rebellion 

The Mayoralty.—F. W. Lincoln, Jr., the pres-| was officially suspended. 

ent Mayor of Boston, has been renominated for, : | 
' that office, and Hon. Thomas P. Rich is the dem-, Our losses in Gen. Grant’s recent battles are of- | 
‘ fitiaily stated not to exceed 3,200. Ri 


} 


mee = ee 





| borders. 


Batler, similar outrages will be impossible. 





And of both, that their thorough loyalty to the | 
liberal institutions df our country, and their sym- , 
pathy with the progressive element of the Times, | 
render them peculiarly fitted to conduct the Re- | 
view, which has been pronounced by competent 
authority to be “the leading Literary Organ of this | 
| country,” and of which it has been said that “it 
has not its equal in America, nor its superior in the 
World.” 

The North American Review will maintain in 
. the hands of its new editors its established reputa- | 

“As for the ge Pen ts apt take | tion for independent criticism, and for well-con- 
with ug for having acknowledged the confederates gijered opinions in polities and literature. 
selves done throughout the whole of this cruel | In discussing politival and social questions, the 

spirit of the Review will be thoroughly national 


war.” 
and loyal. It will defend and ilustrate the dis- 
The Last Plot.—Our government and people owe , 


h haite to Loew t rn the C li tinctive principles on which the institutions of 
earty thanks to yons and to the Canadian | : . : 
authorities for their promptness in giving informa- | A™erica are founded, 
tion of a plot of certain rebels and enemies of the In literature it will avail itselt of the best mate- 
United States to destroy several of our lakes cities, rial of thought and scholarship which the country | 
andthe commerce of the lakes as well. lene supply 

The Governor General did not risk delays through gs RES: sees ; : aaa 
the slower medium of the mails, but used the tele In its criticism it will have no ends to serve but 
gragh to communicate with Lord Lyons at Wash- | those of sound learning and good morals. 
ington; and pene a thus gave her ag errr Bound by strong associations to the past, in 
timely notice he took every precaution himself to : ae stein 
prevent the issue of hostile expeditions from his | 8Y™pathy with the present, hopeful fon hemnene, 

the Review will do its part in the intellectual move- 

ment. 


Such bonorable and faithful observance 
of a neutral’s duties will be appreciated by every 

The North American Review is published quar’ | 

terly on the first days of January, April, July, and | 


American citizen, and do more to restore thé old 

amicable relations than a thousand specches. 
October, in numbers of about three hundred pages | 
each, containing matter equal to an ordinary octa- 


vo volume. 
Terms—$S5 per year, or $1 25 per number. 


The Mobile Register says: ‘The negro is nolong- | 
er an object of small talk inthe South. The peo- 
p ¢ of the South have a place for them, and that is | 
in thearmy. There should be no distinction in | 
color when a man is willing to fight for his home | 
and master.’’ { 


Just so, especially if he is willing to fight for 
“Massa Lincoln.” 





Lorp BrRovuGHAM is not quite in his dotage. In | 
a recent letter he said the following true thing: 





A Curious Procceding.—For several days past, 
Capt. Schutz’s Detectives have been on the track 
of a notorious rebel ordinance officer named 
Lengstay, whocame from Richmond to Washing- 
ton to collect money, rents, perhaps for renevade 
“Washingtonians” now in Dixie. His “mission 
was successful. He gathered $150,000, and was on | 
his way South via Baltimore, where he was arrest- 
ed by the Detectives. Col. Fish, Provost Marsbal 
of that city, sent him South via Harper's Ferry, | 
with all the money on him. There is much de- 
sire to know here why a rebel army officer with so 
large a pile is sent toa destination he desires to © 
reach at our Government’s expense.— Washington | 
correspondence of New York Tunes. ; 





CcS- A new volume of the Review will com- 


ers trust that the inereased expenditures conse- | 
quent upon the changes proposed in the future | 
conduct of the work, will be met by a generous in- 
crease in the patronage of the public. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, | 


} 
{ 
| 
1 








Gen. John H- Morgan, who escaped from the 
Columbus (Ohio) penitentiary on Friday night, ar- 117 WARING STREET, | 
rived at Toronto by the Great Western Railwav. | BOSTON. 


‘tions; wh 


mence with the January number, and the publish- | oe 


Having recently removed into new and more 
commodious quarters, we invite the attention of 
our former ——-. and the public generally, to 
our new stock of merchandise, selected with care, 
and of style and quality such as we feel assured 
will give satisfaction. 

Especial attention willbe given by us to the 
manufacture, in the best style and quality, of 


Mirrors, Picture Frames, and Gilt-Work 
gencrally. Also, to such a stock of 


Paintings, Engravings, Photographs, 
Albums, &c., 


| of home.and foreign manufacture, as will offer the 


best facilities to purchasers, in selection and prices. 

To our patrons who may wish to spend an hour 
of qaiet in the study ot Art in its varied forms, our 
Gallery offers unsurpassed inducements; connect- 
ed with which may be found a rare and choice se- 
lection of works on Art and Artists, from the pens 
of Michael Angelo, Raphael, Da Vjnci, Mrs. Jame- 


, son, Ruskin, Northcote, Walpole, Gaizot, 


Winklemann, Taylor, Calcott, and others of world ; 
wide celebrity. 
An ALBuM will be found in the Gallery, with 
the names and residences of Artists, for reference; 
and we invite the members of the profession to 
give us the same, for our mutual accommodation. 
We solicit a continuance of the patronage bes- 
towed on gs in each of our recent business connec- 
te an experience of twenty-five years 

before a Boston public warrants us in the assur- 
ance, we can give satisfaction to the community. 


CHILDS & JENKS. 
ALFRED A. CHILDS 


Late of A. A. Childs & Co., Tremont street. 

CuarRLes W. Jenks, 

Late of Sowle & Jenks, Summer street. 

[> To accommodate our patrons, a post-office 
box is in the store, from which leuers are forward- 
ed four times daily. Also, a Dressing-Room, and 
Lock-boxes for packages, for the use of Ladies 


while shopping. * 

All the ee ath End, Roxbury, Dorchester, Jamai- 
Plain, Brookline and Brighton Cars pass the 

store; and we shall be happy to furnish seats to 

our friends while waiting. tf—13 


~~ U.S. 5-20°S 

FOR SALE, AND READY FOR DELIVERY, BY 
M. BOLLES AND COMPANY, 

No. 90 State street, 
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in them, and is informed that “this apart- 
ment,” back room. up three flights, “‘is twen- 
ty dollars per month@re and lights extra,” 
or, “this,” front chamber, second floor, ‘*for- 
ty dollars ;”” fire and gas as before. Board, 
if farnished in the house, is generally count- 
ed at $25 per month. A couple can pro- 
cure room and board, fire and lights, and 
washing, if they will content themselves with 
what we in Boston would think very ‘‘mid- 
dling” returns for their money, for $90 or 
$100 per month. I am blessed with two 
babies ; the question with which my guilty 
wife is met, is: ‘Have you children?” 
“Yes, we have t—;” they wait not to bear 
if the number is two, three, twelve, or thir- 
ty; ‘Ah! we never take children.” I have 
been led to wish they might never have is- 
sue, they nor their gereration. Now these 
rooms suit us well, but the bargain is dashed 
by the unnatural fiat. ‘‘Iadies,” even, lie 
under a sort of baw. Wife ascends steps, 
and is about to ring at a placarded door ; a 
head is protruded from a window, and a 
voice asserts ‘‘We don’t take ladies!’’ ‘‘this,” 
as the specifications of a court martial say, 
“at Washington, on or about November Ist, 
1863.” That somebody takes “ladies,’’ 





BOSTON: FRIDAY, DEC. 4, 1863. 


JUDGE ABBOTT. 

This defunct statesman lies uneasily in hie 
grave. Everybody supposed when they saw 
him “‘ inurned” by Mr. Hooper, in the 
fall of 1862, that he would not ‘‘revisit the 
glimpses of the moon,”’ at least until a time 
sufficiently long had elapsed, to permit the 
follies he committed in that canvass to be for- 
gotten. But twice during the current year, | 
in bis own person, he has evinced spasmodic 
signs of returning animation. At the copper- 
head State Convention he would bave uttered 
himself, but that he could not brandish his 
fists ‘‘and saw the air, thus,’’—indispensable 
parts, to be well performed in every copper- 
head conclave, State or local, where the au- 
ditors are alone pleased ‘hy inexplicable 
dumb show and noise’’—( and, tested by 
this requirement, it must be conceded that 
Jadge Abbott is a first class performer.) At 
Faneuil Hall, afterwards, he gave himself 
vent. .He urged recruiting. ‘‘Young men,” 
said be in substance, “enlist; you will get 











She Gommonwerntth 


Oolored Bhode Island Heavy Artillery. 
The Providence Journal gives an interest- 
ing account of the review of this regiment, 
stationed on Dutch Island : 

The company comprised the Governor and 
his staff, the Lieutenant Governor, a portion 
of the staff of the Major General, the Brig- 
adier Generals and members of their staffs, 
members of the General Asscmbly and of the 
city government of Providence and New- 
port. the President of Brown University, a 
number of our city clergy, and a few other 
invited guests, the whole party numbering 
two or three hundred. 

As the boat reached its destination, the 
heavy guns of the new-made fort belched 
forth their thundering recognition, and Col. 
Viall came at once on board and welcomed 
His Excellency and his retinue tothe island. 
Upon moving to the bill, which forms an ad- 
| mirable parade ground, the regiment was 
‘ found in line, numbering eleven hundred and 

fifty-two men, as athletic and stalwart appear- 
ing soldiers as can be seen in the land. Af- 
ter a brief delay, the troops were massed in 
‘ front of the Governor, when His Excellency 
produced a magnificent silk flag, trimmed with 

Iden fringe, and bearing upon its folds the 
sceignation of the regiment, and presenting 
the standard to Col. Viall, he said : 

Col. Viall, officers and men of the Four- 
teenth: It affords me much pleasure to pre- 




















REVIEW OF THE 14TH REGIMENT | ing. 


but half as much pay as though you stay at 
home in some less laborious and far safer oc- 
cupation, with your wives, children, friends 
and all home comforts; and, by enlisting 
you will stand a first rate chance of leaving 
your bones to bleach on Southern soil, for 
there is every probability you will be killed 
by some of the chances of war and never see 
home and its joys again.” He then again 
subsided, and, with the result of the Novem- 


and children, too, the appearance of many of | 
each in the highways and byways proves. I 
think there are more children between tte 
ages of twelve months and six years in 
Washington, than in any place of its size I 
ever knew. I have frequently seen twenty 
of the young fry within the length of a block, 
in the arms of nurses, ‘and swarming under 
the feet of the cavalry horses in the middle of 
the street. We have been resting on our 


sent to your regiment our Fourteenth ‘‘Corps 
d’ Afrique,” this flag, and I feel confident it 
will be entrusted to as brave men as ever en- 
tered the service in defence of our country 
and its*liberties. And I feel assured that 
but one thought will occupy the mind of eve- 
ry man in the regiment, and that thought is, 
our country. Let this flag be your beacon 
light, its stars ever to shine. I now surren- 
der it to your keeping. Let its history be 
Rhode Island’s history. 





oars since a few weeks ago, in the retirement 
of an establishment where, having our own 
white counterpane, table-spread, towels, etc., 
we manage to make our room look respecta- 
bly well, and for the accommodations fur- 
nished we pay, self, wife, and nurse, $110 
per month ; fuel and gas extra; washing $5 
per month, and 12 cents per quart for milk. 
We consider ourselves not peculiarly unfor- 
tunateevenatthis. Weare going to George- 
town next month; there even if ‘‘secesh’ 
reign we can better ourselves. My wife has 
visited Georgetown persistently until she has 
found, as she thinks, a place that will do to 
“tie yp to.” That is not such an unexprer- 
sive phrase. It originated on the Westefn 
rivers, whereon boats tie up for the night, or 


ber election, it was supposed he had finally 
disappeared. But atthe extra session he 
again obtruded himself first appearing in the 
speech of the Hon. Benj. Dean, the Suffolk 
Senator, and the learned Judge’s special 
henchman. As the Judge has sometimes been, 
accused of vanity, and as the Hon. Benja- 
min was supposed to be a mere echo of some 
self-admiration he had heard from the 
Judge’s lips, the claim that Judge Abbott 
was the author of the recruiting system, un- 
der discussion, as asserted by Dean, was 
simply laughed at in the Senate, as an ill- 
timed joke. But strange to say, the Judge 
is carnest in his claim, and in the Courier of 
Thureday of last week he actually asserts it 
in an article evidently written by himself or 
at his procurement. Human impudence, | during a fog, to trees on the banks. ‘‘Life 
ambition, mendacity, never went further. | js stream,” isn’t it; or adream.’’ We 
His Faneuil Hall speech was to discourage must make up our minds not to have to do 
the feeling of the army. Its spirit and ten-| with “‘colored people,” contraband or other- 
dency were to discourage and repel young wise, in Georgetown, or to be tubooed. Miss 
men from entering it. His taunt aboutinade-| p_ young lady agent of the Freedmen’s 





quate pay was uttered in such a way, that, if Association now teaching in that place havy- 


the pay were not raised young men would stay ing been forced to appeal to a Reverend 
at home and not volunteer ; and if the pay | friend for help to procure even a bare room 
be raised, then what a chance to assail the ad" | in which to keep house, she having been no- 
ministration for extravagance and reckless-| tified to leave her boarding house upon its 


ness in the expenditure of money. This is being known that she taught contraband pu- 


clearly seen by reference to other parts o'/ nils. It must bean aggravation to those who 
the same speech wherein he discusses our im" enjoy the contemplation of the young lady’s 
mense debt, still swelling, and our depreciat- | difficulties to know that a fine farm of seven- 
ed currency, evils which he ascribes to noth- ty acres, with its handsome buildings, within 
ing in the exigency of the country, but to’ sioht of their city, is occupied as a home for 
the wilful fault or misconduct of the adminis- | contraband children, having been appropri- 
tration. And this speech, the low utterance ated for that use by government recently, its 
of a desperate demagogue, he now claims was | former owner being in the rebel army. 

® suggestion’ as to filling tho army, since; The remarks L have made concerning the 
adopted by Governor Andrew and the Legis- | exorbitant prices here are not impegtinent, I 
lature! It uses Jow partisan barangues, | think ; they may prove instructive to some 
slipshod in style, malignant in temper, dis.) one blindly intending to bring his family 
loyal in tendency, and utterly unworthy the here this winter. A combination of clerks 
lips of any man who, in this trial hour of the proposing to secure the running of a train to 
Republic, keeps his heart entirely free from and from Baltimore at hours which would 
all feeling of sympathy for foes. He may | enable them to make that city their home, 
well desire to escape the condemnation that | was commenced some time since, but I be- 
must overtake all such as speak thus in an jieye jt was abandoned; and a protective 
hour of so great responsibilities. But his ca | union of department employees which was 
reer of late has been marked by too unmis-| ¢, procure supplies from Northern cities, 
takable indications of his feeling to admit of | was not effectively continued I think. Peo- 
any misinterpretation of such utterances. ple frequently make these spasmodic protests 
He will be held toa just accountability for| soainst extortion, but, as in these cases, they 
them by an intelligent people whom he has) usally are only spasmodic. The ex-mem- 
attempted to lead, and by whom both he, | hors of the protective union are now, I doubt 
and his counsels have been rejected. not, submitting to an extra turn of the screw, 


LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. | given them because they were members of 


an association. so treasonable in its design. 
PROM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT. 
Wasutneton, Nov. 23. “The Invalids,” (the Confed prisoners 
I have not been unmindful of my balf’ have dubbed them ‘‘Condemned Yanks,’’) 


promise to write to you since my return to had a parade herea few days ago; they 
this city. I bave several times got well turned out a force of some four thousand, 
started upon a letter, and have as often been and with two fine bands, and colors fiy- 
pretented finishing it by some extraordinary ing, passed in marching-review order before 
call upon my time. I cannot say that in any the President's mansion. A large propor 
one of these partly-finished epistles you lost tion of this corps are fine looking men, and 
much in the way of news or entertaining mat- | *°S8est, by their appearance in the ranks, 
ter. If I were free to send you any item of anything but the idea that they are to be 
information of which I became the recipient, considered as fit only for guard. or garrison 
I might often write you an interesting page duty. The uniform is very sightly, particu- 
or two ; as it is, I am restrained by conside- larly that of the officers—light blue trousers 
rations of duty, and my opportunities for | 20d coat, with blue velvet collars and cuffs. 
general information being limited I can serve | The second regiment of colored troops organ- 
you but poorly as a correspondent. ized in the District is ready for the field ; the 
My experience for the past month has | third will at once be commenced. 
been that of many another man with a fami-| The Army of the Potomac is on the 
ly in this city, erst of ‘magnificent dis- march forward, and before this reaches you, 
tances,”’ now of most ruinoas prices. I have | news will probably go over the wires of its 
been, or rather, in default of time on my | having accomplished a good part of the way 








Col. Viall, in behalf of the Fourteenth, 
expressed his thanks for the beautiful stand 


preserved from dishonor or disgrace. The 
flag would be a perpetual reminder of His Ex- 
2B and his zealous and untiring efforts 
to promote the welfare of the regiment, and 
would incite to noble deeds wherever in the 
battle’s front it may be unfurled. 

The colors were then escorted by the 
guard to their place in the line. Some fur- 
ther speaking being in order, Gov. Smith in- 
troduced to the regiment Hon. H. B. Antho- 
i ny, U. S. Senate, as ‘‘the man to whom you 
| must look tosecure your future increased 

a 


” 





| Senator Anthony said he was happy to 
' add his congratulations to those whose praises 
on military matters were so much more valu- 
able than his own. The exhibition which 
they had made of discipline, of drill, of or- 
| derly and soldierly conduct, would do credit 
| to any body of men in any service. He had 
| not doubted, from the beginning, that, in this 
| war the African race would vindicate its 
manhood, and silence, by its deeds, the sneers 
of its enemies. He had never doubted the 
courage, the fidelity or the patriotism of the 
men whose ancestors had mingled their blood 
with ours at Red Bank, and, with irresisti- 
ble fury, three times, hurled back the Hes- 
sian charge on yonder island ; who received 
the thanks of Jackson at New Orleans, and 
whose deeds at Milliken’s Bend and Port 
Hudson were fresh in the recollection of 
every loyal man. 

A colored regiment in Rhode Island was 
no new thing in history. It had not a name 
to make for itself, but the more difficult 
duty of maintaining a name glorious with 
ancestral memories. It is nigh upon one 
hundred years since the Rhode Island col- 
ored regiment, under Gol. Christopher Greene, 
as brave a man as ever drew a sword, (his 
great grandson was present one of the officers 
of the Governor’s staff,) received the praises 
of Washington. Three generations have 
gone by, and now another regiment goes forth 
to help defend the inheritance which Wasb- 
ington left us, and which their ancestors hel 
ed ours to achieve. It goes forth under the 
most favorable auspices. It has received 
from the Governor and the State the same 
aid and encouragement that were extended to 
the white regiments. He thought he risked 
nothing in saying that it would receive equal 
justice from the President and the federal 
government. : 

And when this war is ended, when the foul- 
est treason that ever blackened a land has 
been crushed, then their race and ours will 
together enjoy the rights that both have con- 
firmed and the privileges that one has ac- 

uired. The man who has worn the uniform 
of the United States, who has followed the 
stars and stripes to the field of battle, can 
never be a slave ; but throughout our broad 
land, every man made in the image of his 
Creator would stand forth in the liberty with 
which his Creator had endowed him. 

Bishop Clark followed, saying— 

‘That once in a prayer meeting held by 
certain slaves at the South, one of the speak- 
ers reminded his brethrem that for several 
weeks they had neglected in their services to 
remember the white element in society. It 
may be that the white element is compara- 
tively losing caste and the colored element 
coming to the surface. Perhaps we have had 
our turn long enough, and you have only to 
show yourselves competent to compete with 
others, in order to secure your true position 
as American citizens. You have enlisted in 
a great and holy cause. Itis not merely 
the Union of our country that is at stake, 
it is not merely the question of slavery or 
freedom that you are to determine; you now 
go forth to fight the great battle of civiliza- 
tion, to settle the question whether the hu- 
man race, yours or ours, on this continent 
shall go backward or forward. We gladly 
welcome your aid in this mighty struggle, and 
cs God grant that when you return to us, 
with that beautiful banner, today so fresh 
and fair, torn and riddled by hostile shot and 
{ crimeoned with the blood of its brave defend- 














of colors, and promised that it should be | 8 


P’! vice. The rebel authorities, so soon as we 


Others can only be interested specta- 
tors. Our action alone will forages at lexst 
decide the grand question of human liberty. 
Let us meet the crisis. Let us work together 
on this battle ground of freedom till the vic- 
tory is achieved and our liberty,—the liberty 
of us all—is established. 


THE EXCHANGE OF PRISONERS. 


The following is a letter addressed by the 
Solicitor of the War Department to a gentle- 
man in this city, in reply to some inquiries 
for information as to the causes of the cessa- 
tion in the exchange of prisoners :— 

War Department, 
Wasutnaton Crry, Nov. 20, 1863. ; 

Dear Sir: Your letter of the 17th has 
been received, in which you inquire whether 
any documents are now accessible, or will be 
likely soon to be published by our govern- 
ment relating to the exchange of prisoners of 
war ; and you justly remark that the subject 
excites a deep interest in consequence of the 
sufferings of our men in Richmond. 

The correspondence published in the Rich- 
mond papers does not, it is thought, present 
the matter in its true light. In a few days 
the entire correspondence will be made pub- 
lic here by authority. 

There are several serious difficulties in the 
way of continuing an exchange of prisoners : 
One is the bad faith of the enemy in putting 
into active service many thousands of parol 
prisoners, captured at Vicksburg and else- 
where, without releasing any of our soldiers 
held by them. Byt ame difficulty of 
still graver im is the prune? re- 

by the pecs exchange sol- 
diers and their white officers upon any 
terms whatever. It is well known that the 
have threatened to sell colored captured sol- 
diers into slavery, and to hang their white 
officers. 

The government demands that all officers 
and soldiers should be fairly exchanged, 
otherwise no more prisoners of war will be 
iven up. The faith of the government is 
pledged to these officers and troops that they 
shall be protected, and it cannot, and will 
not abandon to the savage cruelty of slave- 
masters a single officer or soldier who has 
been called on to defend the flag of his coun- 
try and thus exposed tq the hazards of war. 

It has been suggested that exchanges 
might go on until all except the colored 
troops and their white officers have been 
given up. But if this were allowed the reb- 
els ee not only be relieved of the burden 
of maintaining our troops, but they would 
get back their own men, retaining their pow- 
er over the very persons whom W sojgmn- 
ly bound to rescue, and upon whom they 
could then, without fear of retaliation, carry 
into execution the inhuman cruelties they 
so basely threatened. 

_ The President has ordered that the stern 
law of retaliation shall without hesitation, be 
enforced, to avenge the death of the first Un- 
ion soldier of whatever color, whom the ene- 
my shall in cold blood destroy, or sell into 
slavery. All other questions between us may 
be a be for future settlement, but the 
fair exchange of colured soldiers and of their 
white officers will be insisted on by the gov- 
ernment before another rebel soldier or offi- 
cer will be exchanged. 

The sufferings of our men in Richmond, 
are the subject of deep regret and sympathy 
here ; and there has Me, no want of effort 
to afford all possible relief. 

Very truly yours, 
Witiram ~Wuarrine. 


The Washington Star thus states the duty 
of the government towards the colored 
troops : 

In determining on the employment of 
colored troops, this government became 
bound by the highest moral obligations, as 
well as by those appertaining to the well-being 
of the service, to give our soldiers of that de- 
scription every guaranty that they should be 

rotected and cared for, and, indeed, treated 
in all respects like any other troops in ser- 





placed colored soldiers in the field, proclaimed 
the purpose of handing over their officers 
when captured, to their States’ authoritiea to 
be punished under their States’ laws as crimi- 
nals engaged in exciting slave insurrections, 
and of selling into slavery our colored troops, 
as they might perchance fall into their hands. 
As far as this government has been able to 
learn, we apprehend they have rigidly carried 
out this threat, formally promulgated in a 
message from the pen of Jefferson Davis, it 
will be recollected. 

Thus, nothing whatever has been ascer- 
tained of the fate of such of our officers com- 
manding colored troops as were captured at 
Miliken’s Bend, Charleston and Sabine Pass. 
If alive, the rebel authorities have them some- 
where immerged in secret dungeons, not hav- 
ing even pretended to bring them to public 
trial under their State laws. But the im- 
pression is irresistible that they have been 
murdered ; as no traces of them can be fouud. 
So, also, is it clear, that our colored soldiers 
captured by them have shared the same fate, 
or been reduced to slavery; the latter being 
most probable. 

To permit the rebel authorities to pursue 
any such course with any of our country's 
defenders made prisoners, is in every way 
wholly inadmissible, if we propose to comtin- 
ue the war ; and the government’s only 7 
of putting a stop to such barbarity and fla- 
— disregard of the usages of civilized war- 

on the part of the so-called Richmond | 
government, is to rigidly adhere to the policy 
of making no more exchanges of rebel prison- 
ers in our hands, and to refuse to parole any 
such, until Jeff. Davis & Co. will consent to | 
be governed by the obligation to regard all | 
our officers and soldiers as being entitled, | 
when prisoners in their bands, to all the 


CARL SCHURZ IN SELF-DEFENCE. 


Camp Near Cuarranooea, 
Nov. 6, 1863. 
To the Editors of The Louisville Journal: 
In your paper of November 3 I see a letter 
— by Mr. Leslie Coombs, in which the 
following allusion is made to me: ‘*Our chil- 
dren have fought in every battle-field, and 
never one fled as Carl Schurz and his gang 
of freedom-shriekers did at Chancellorsville.” 
I am not in the habit of replying to cal- 
umny and abuse springing from the impure 
inspirations of party spirit, but Gen. Leslie 
Coombs being a man of note, I deem it pro- 
per to avail myself of this opportunity to 
stop a slander which political enemies seem 
bent upon sustaining by frequent repetition. 
_ I wish, therefore, to say, that, in asserting 
that ‘‘Carl Schurz fled at Chancellorsville,”’ 
Mr. Leslie Coombs lies. I choose the word 
“‘lies”’—although with extreme reluctance 
and regret—upon due consideration of its 
meaning ; for, if Mr. Leslie Coombs has in- 
quired into the facts, he must know that he 
is saying what is false; and, if he has made 
no such inquiry, then he gives with unpar- 
donable levity the sanction of his name to a 
statement which is most injurious to another 
man’s reputation, and which he does not 
know to betrue. 1 wish to add, that, in 
saying ‘‘Mr. Leslie Coombs lies,” I hold my- 
responsible for what I say. 

This may seem equivalent to a challenge, 
and so it is. I do not, however, mean to fight 
a duel with Mr. Leslie Coombs. Being a 
get pistol-shot, 1 might perhaps easily kill 

im, which I should not like to do ; or, if he 
is equally skilful, be might kill me—and I 
should be sorry to die on so trifling an occa- 
sion ; or we might not hurt each other, and 
then it would be a farce. Besides, I am op- 

duejing on principle. 

But I challenge Mr. Leslie Coombs to a 
different kind of contest, which will be pre- 
ferable toa common duel as a test of person- 
al courage. I invite bim to the hospitality ot 
my headquarters in the camp of the Army 
of the Cumberland. I will share with him 
my tent, my blankets, my meals; but I in- 
vite him also to accompany me personally in 
the next battle, and not to leave me a single 
moment. There Mr. Leslie Coombs may de- 
termine whether he will have the heart to re- 
ate that calumny, or whether it would not 

better for him and more honorable to re- 
tract it. 

I trust, Sirs, you will give this letter the 


Mr. Leslie Coombs. 
Yours respectfully, 
Cart Scuurz. 





From N. O. Correspondence of N. Y. Times. 

Important Meetine or Cotorep Propwe. 
A most important mass meeting of the free 
colored inhabitants of New Orleans took 





at the next election. It is unquestionably 
/one of the most important and significant 
| meetings which have ever taken place in this 
city; for it has opened the door to the free 
discussion of that vast and difficult question 
—a question which may be postponed, but 
cannot ultimately be avoided—what is the 
status of the colored free man in Louisiana? 

The meeting, consisted of some six or sev- 


agined; the speaking excellent, and the gra- 
dations of color, from black to white, so 
gradual, that it was utterly impossible for 
any but the most practiced expert to say, in 


Anglo-Saxon or African side of the fence. 

Indeed if whiteness of skin has any thing 
to do with the question, the colored men 
there present would belong more to the An- 
glo-Saxon, Gallic, Celtic, or any other white 
race than the African. 

The object of the meeting was most clearly 
summed up in the speech of Capt. Pinchbeck, 
a colored officer in the United States army. 
He said that neither be nor his fellow-citi- 
zens had any favors to ask of the United 
States Government; they only demanded, as 
a right, that they should be allowed the suf- 
frage. They were fighting our battles, and 
were willing to fight them. They did not 
ask for social equality, and did not expect it, 
but they demanded political rights. They 
wanted to be men. He cared not for the 





past, but the future. He believed that if 
colored people were citizens they had a right 
to vote; if they were not citizens, they were 
exempt from the draft. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 











| 


OFFIcE or SurGEon GENERAL, 
Boston, Nov. 20, 18638. 


Inspecting Surgeons under the call of the Presi- 
dent of the United States for 700,000. 
Berkshire Oounty. 
Pittsfield—Oliver E. Brewster, M. D., late Sur- 
geon 40th Mass. Vols., who is authorized to ap- 


Medical Director U. S. A., and Surgeon General 
Massachusetts. 
Hampden Oounty. 
Wm. G. Breck, M. D., Springfield, who is au- 
thorized as above. 
Hampshire County. 
A. W. Thompson, M. D., Northampton, and D. 
W. Miner M. D. Ware, authorized as above. 
Franklin County. 
Frederick A. Sawyer, M. D., late Surgeon of 52d 
Mass. Vols., and C. W. Duncan, M. D. of Selborne 





rights of prisoners of war. 
The Congregationalist, of this city, says : | 
We suppose that an obstacle of principle | 
felt to be vital to our cause, is in the way. , 


who are authorized as above. 

Southwest District—Worcester County.—F. D. 
Brown, M. D. of Webster, authorized as above. 
Northwest District— Worcester County.— Warren 


same publicity which you accorded to that of | 


lace for the purpose of petitioning Gov. | 
| Shepley to let them enjoy the right of voting | 


en hundred people; was one of the most or- | 
derly and well-conducted that could be im- | 


many cases, whether a man belonged to the | 


The following Surgeons are hereby detailed as | 


Fourth District—Acton, Ashby, Boxboro’, Car- 
lisle, Concord, Danstable, Groton, Lincoln, Little- 
ton, Marlboro’, Pepperell, Shirley, Stow, Town- 
send, Tyngsboro’, Westford—Henry A. Barrett, M. 
D., of Concord; and J. Q. A. McCollester, M. D., 
late Surgeon 53d Mass. Vols., of Groton; Wm. W. 
Claflin, M. D., late Assistant Surgeon 138th Mass. 
Vols., of Marlboro’, severally authorized as above. 
Fifth Distriet—Bedford, Burlington, Lexington, 
Medford, Stongham, Wilmington, Winchester, 
Woburn—Chas. V. Bemis, M. D., Medford, author- 
ized as above. 

North Reading, South Reading, Reading—F. F. 
Dole, M. D., authorized as above. 

Sixth District—Chelmsford, Billerica, (attached) 
Dracut, Lowell—Elisha Huntington, M. D., author- 


ized as above. 

Essex Oounty. 
First District—Lynn, Nahant, Swampscott, Lynn- | 
field, Saugus—Edward Newhall, M. D., of Lynn, | 
and James M. Nye, M. D., Lynn. Authorized as | 
above. 
Marblenead—H. H. F. Whittemore. 
Second District—Danvers, South Danvers, Mid- 





authorized as above. 

Salem—George A. Perkins, M. D. 

Wenham, Hamilton, Topsfield, Rowley (attach 
ed)—John L. Robinson, M. D., late Assistant Sur- 
geon 8th Mass. Vols., authorized as above. 

Third District—Andover, North Andover, Box- 
ford, Lawrence, Methuen—Joseph Kittridge, M. D. 
of North Lawrence, and Daniel Dana, Jr., of Law- 
rence, late Surgeon 14th Mass. Vols., authorized as 
above. 

Haverhill and Bradford—O. 8. Lovejoy, M. D., 
authorized as above. 

Fourth District—Amesbury, Georgetown, Grove- 
land, Newbury, Newburyport, Salisbury, West 
Newbury—Yorick G. Hurd, M. D., late Surgeon 
48th Mass. Vols., authorized as above. 

Fifth District—Beverly—Charles Haddock, M. 
D., late Surgeon &h Mass. Vols., authorized as 
above. 

Essex, Ipswich—Joseph E. Bomer, M. D., of 
Ipswich. 

Gloucester, Manchester—H. E. Davidson, M. D. 

Rockport—Benjamin Haskell, M. D. 








name of each soldier on the roll should be hisown 
signatare, and the roll when forwarded must be 
signed by the Commanding Officer of the regiment “ 
or battery. 

VI. Both the bounties for re-enlistment, and the 
additional monthly pay for those who prefer fo re- 
ceive the smaller bounty in advance and additional 
pay per month, will be payable at the Treasury of 
the CommonWealth of Massachusetts. The sol- 
diers may draw their orders for the same, in the 
form prescribed and furnished by the Adjutant 
General of Massachusetts, and sent herewith; and, 
in order to prevent mistake, or fraud, either against 
the State or the soldier, the signatures of the sol- 
diers to such orders must be witnessed by the Col- 
onel or commanding officer of the regiment, or the 
Captain or Commander of the ‘Battery, or detached 
battalion or company, in which they serve. 

VII. This farm of order is prescribed to be used 
by the soldier, at the time of his re-enlistment, to 
draw from the treasury the whole or any part of 
his bounty. It is also to be used whenever the sol. 
dier wishes to draw an order for his bounty or the 
balance thereof, or to draw for his monthly State 


dleton—George Osborn, M. D., of South Danvers, | P@Y, 80 long as he remainsin the regiment, unless 
| otherwise ordered. 


But if the soldier wishes to draw, as aforesaid, 
when absent from his regiment on detached ser- 
vice, or in hospjtal. or on forlough, any order 
plainly written and clearly expressed, declaring his 
wishes, will be respected if the soldier’s signature 
is duly authenticated by the officer commanding 
the post, or superintending the hospital, or by 
some other known person believed to be trustwor- 
thy. 

When the soldier has left the service, he, or his 
wife, or heirs, can draw his balance in the same 
manner as if he had been a depositor, and the trea- 
sury was a bank. 

VIII. Orders sent by mail can be deposited in 
any sound local bank, for collection at the State 
Treasury. 

1X. Those soldiers who desire it, can have their 
bounty or additional pay or any part thereof, al- 
lotted, and distributed to their families by the 
Treasurer of the Commonwealth through jhe trea- 
surers of their respective towns and cities, if they 
desire it, in the same manner as their présent pay 
under the existing system of allotments. 

X. This order is susceptible of being amended 





Suffolk County. 

James F. Harlow, M. D., Stephen Mighill, M. 
D., Wm. H, Page, M. D., Adino B. Hall, M. D., of 
Boston, D. McB. Thaxter, M. D., Joseph Gould, 
late Assistant Surgeon 4th Mass. Vols., South Bos- 
ton. 

M. B. Leonard, East Boston. 

William G. Wheeler, Chelsea, who is authorized 
as above. 





Norfolk County. 

Ninth District.—Brookline Roxbury, Dorchester, 
West Roxbury—John 8. Flint, M. D. Roxbury. 
Authorized as above. 

East District.—Braintree, Randolph, Milton 
Stoughton, Quincy, Weymouth—C. C. Holmes, 
M. D. of Milton, and Appleton Howe, M. D. of 
Weymouth. Authorized as above. 

West District.—Bellingham, Canton, Dedham, 
Dover, Foxborough, Franklin, Medfield, Medway, 
Needham, Sharon, Walpole, Wrentham—Ebenezer 
Burgess, M. D. of Dedham, A. Le Baron Monroe, 
M. D. of Medway, and Ezra Abbott M. D., of Can- 
| ton. Severally authorized as above. 


Bristol Oounty. 
Attleborough—John R. Bronson, M.D. Easton 
Norton, Taunton, Mansfield, Raynham—Ira Samp- 
son, M. D., of Taunton. Authorized to appoint as 
above. - 
South District.—Dartmouth, New Bedford—An- 
drew Mackie, M. D. 








| Westport—Foster Hooper, M. D., of Fall River, | 
authorized as above. 

Plymouth County. 
| North District.—Abington, Cohasset, Hanover, 
Hingham, Hull, Scituate, South Scituate—J. E. 


| 


| Harlow, M. D., of Hingham. Authorized as | 


| above. 
| South District.—North Bridgewater, (attached,) 
| Acushnet, Bridgewater, Carver, Fairhaven, Lake- 
ville, Nattapoisett, Wareham, Marion, Rochester, 
East Bridgewater, (attached,) West Bridgewater 
(attached.) Middleborough—Asa Millett, M. D. of 
Bridgewater, William E. Sparrow, M. D., of Mat- 
tapoisett, and Woodbridge R. Howes, M. D., late 
Assistant Surgeon 3dj Mass. V. M. authorized as 
above. 

Middle District.—Duxbury, Halifax, Hanson, 
Kingston, Marshfield, Pembroke,Plymouth, Plymp. 
ton—Alexander Jackson, M. D., of Plymouth, and 
Joseph Hager, M. D., of Marshfield, authorized as 
| above. 


Barnstable, Nantucket and Dukes Oounties. 

Cape District.—Brewster, Chatham, Dennis, East- 
ham, Harwich, Orleans Provincetown, Truro, | 
. Wellfleet, Yarmouth—Franklin Dodge, M. D., of 
Harwich E. W. Carpenter, M. D., of Chatham, 
George Shove, M. D., of Yarmouthport, severally 
authorized as above. 

Island District.—Barnstable, Chilmark, Edgar- | 
town, Falmouth, Nantucket, Sandwich, Tisbury— 
Elisha P. Fearing, M. D., of Nantucket; Edwin 
H. Maybury, M. D., of Edgartown; Jonathan 
Leonard, M. D., of Sandwich; John M. Smith, M. | 
D., of Barnstable. Authorized to appoint as 
ahove. ° 

Towns may report to any of the above Surgeons 
the nearest to their localities. 

These examinations are to be final and conclusive, 
and attention is called to copy of instructions for- 
warded with this. Compensation same as allowed 
by the United States. : 

By order of His Excellency Joun A. ANDREW, 
| Governor and Commander-in-Chief. 

WILLIAM J. DALE, 
Surgeon General. 
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Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 











West District.—Berkley, Dighton, Fall River, | 
| Freetown, Rehoboth, Seekonk, Somerset, Swanzey, | 


| hereafter, in any way that will render more certain 
or more convenient the payment of bounties or 
additional monthly pay to soldiers who re-enlist, it 
being the object of the Governor to assist and en- 
courage soldiers to re-enlist, by all such methods 
as shall promote certainty and expedition in carry- 
ing out the wishes of the soldiers in relation to the 
disposition and use of their bounty and pay, so far 
as the same can be done without improper risk of 
fraud upon the soldier or the State. 

By order of His Excellency Joun A. ANDREW, 
Governor and Commander-in-Chiéf. 
WILLIAM SCHOULER, 

Adjutant Genezal. 
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WILLIAMS & CO., PuBLisHEeRs AND Booxk- 
e SELLERS, 100 Washington street, Boston. 
ESTABLISHED 1856. 

A. W. & Co. are the special New England Agents 
for the Publications of Messrs. Harper and Broth- 
ers, of New York, including their valuable Theo- 
logical, Miscellaneous, and School Books. Also,ja 
general assortment of Works in every department 
of trade, which they sell at very low prices. 

Particular attention is paid to supplying Coun- 
try Traders, Schools, Academies, Colleges, Fublic 
and Private Libraries, Associations, &c. 

Illustrated London News, Punch, &c. General 
Subscription Agency forall American aud Foreign 
Newspapers and Periodicals at lowest rates. 

Orders answered with promptness, and goods 
tf—6 





forwarded to any part of the Union. 


She Commonwealth 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY AT 








| 22 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


The Commonwealth is an independent journal, 
| devoted to the cause of Free Democratic Govern- 
ment; government by the whole people without 
| respect of race, nativity, or sect. 
| It will call unceasingly for the utter extinction 
of Slavery, holding Freedom to be the inalienable 
right of all men, and the essential condition of any 
real government. 

It will continue to insist upon the full employ- 
ment of Liberty as the legitimate and specific wea- 
pon against the rebellion of Slavery. 

It believes in the Constitution as it is, and in the 
Union as it was not, before the rebellion, but as it 
was meant by its founders to be. 

It is not the organ of any party or man; but is 
pledged to the welfare of the people, to Liberty, 
| Equality, and Fraternity, whatever party or man 
shall rise or fall. 

The Commonwealth will not, however, devote 
itself entirely to political questions, but will seek 


| to become in the best sense of the word a FAMILY 


NEWSPAPER. 

It wlll aim to present the news of the week in a 
concise and readable form, together with such offi- 
cial documents, speeches, sermons, addresses, and 
editorials as may be of permanent interest; select- 
ing carefully from the great mass of matter which 
the daily journals throw before the public. 

It will also aim to serve the cause of Literature 
and Art, by presenting its readers original Essays, 
Tales, Sketches, Reviews, and Notices, all of real 
excellence, and will select freely from fields new 
and old. In its columns have already appeared 
articles in Verse and Prose, from some of the best 
American writers. 

The Sciences and Useful Arts will not be over- 
iooked, but it is hoped that all classes of men, an 
especially that class which is the strength of all, 
the Workingmen, will find here something which 
meets their wants. 

It will devote itself particularly to the collection 
of facts concerning the emancipated workingmen 
of the South, availing itself for this purpose of the 
extensive correspondence of the EMANCIPATION 











HEADQUARTERS, Boston, Nov. 21, 1868. | 
GENERAL ORDER, No. 83. 


| Bounties to Massachusetts Soldiers in the Field, | 
1. The act of the Legislature of Massachusetts | 


“To Provide for the Payment of Bonnties to Vol- | 


| 
} 
{ 


sachusetts Regiments, Battalions and Detached 

Companies in the field, and the commanding off- | 

cers thereof are requested to publish the contents | 
| thereof to their respective commands. | 
II. Every citizen of Massachusetts serving in the | 
volunteer force of any other State, and any other | 
person being a member of any regiment, company 
| or battery of Massachusetts volunteers, who, under | 
| the authority of the President of the United States, 
; Te-enlists and is duly mustered into the military | 
| service of the United States for three years, or dur- | 
| ing the war, as part of the quota of Massachu- | 
| setts, under the Proclamation of the President | 
| dated October seventeen, in the year one thousand 
' eight hundred and sixty-three, (Oct. 17th, 1863,) | 
| will be entitled to all the benefits given by that 


LEaGvuE, and the EpucATIONAL COMMISSION. 
The Commonwealth has also made arrangements 
to obtain the best correspondence of its own from 
the most important posts of our army, especially 
concerning the Freedmen. 
The following writers, among many others, have 


point Surgeons in such towns as the public conve- unteers, and for other purposes,” approved No- already contributed to our columns, and will con- 
nience may require, the sum to be approved by | vember 18, 1868, is hereby promulgated to all Mas- tinue to do so: 


Lydia Maria Child, 

W. E. Channing, 

A. Bronson Alcott, 
Joel Benton, 

Rev. O. B. Frothingham, 
Rev. M. D. Conway, 
Rev. Robert Collyer, 
Hon. George F. Talbot, 
James 8S. Gibbons, 

F. W. Bird, 

Wm. 8. Robinson, 


Rev. D. A. Wasson, 
Julia Ward Howe, 
Rev. C. T. Brooks, 
Myron B. Benton, 
Miss E. P. Peabody, 
F. B. Sanborn, 
E. Morris Davis, 
Hon. M. F. Conway, 
« Louisa M. Alcott, 
Elizur Wright, 
David Lee Child, 
George L. Stearns, J.Q. A. Griffin, 
W. D. Howells, Whitelaw Reid, 
Moncoure D. Coxwar will continue his foreign 
correspondence, which has been so extensively 
read and copied. 
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part, my wife has been, trying to find a/ between the Rappahannock and Richmond, 
boarding-place. or ‘‘rooms ;” and has ‘‘quar- | despite whatever efforts may be made to hin- i ers, we may hold our jubilee over a nation 
tered” the city, to use a sporting phrase, | der it. The weather has not been such as to | redeemed from traitorous rebellion and con- 
thoroughly, and acquired a knowledge of| make the roads very bad, the effects of one | secrated af the home of universal freedom. 
the geography of the place, and of the local | day of rain having been neutralized by the | Rev. President Sears, Rev. Dr. Hall. Dr. 
peculiarities thereof, within a few weeks, | following day of sunshine and wind. e. | Sears said : : 
that would be a treasure to one commencing 2 | _ He did not care to speak of the equality of 


If this be so, then our government ought to | Tyler, M. D., late Assistant Surgeon, 36th Mass. 
be urged heroically to maintain its just, Vols., Brookfield, and J. C. Batchelder, M. D.,late | Act. And any party who shall beco me entitled to. 
though painful position ; and our suffering | Assistant Surgeon 25th Mass. Vols., Templeton, | State aid under the laws of the Commonwealth | 
soldiers in the enemy’s hands encouraged to | who are authorized as above. may receive the same notwithstanding the bounty | 
“suffer and be strong.” If the question East District—Worcester County.—J. Henry or increased monthly pay provided in the Act. | A cabot sencopies 

. . Robinson, M. D., of Southborough, severally au- | [[I. Their attention is also specially called to the 
were one merely of details, of disagreement | pL pt a : eseniien se cal ee agg, meach case an extra copy to the person who 
in count, or of anything short of some such |. w..ester North.—Alfred Hitchcock, M. D.,and | roclamation of the Governor, dated Nov. 18, 1868, | . 145 the club. 
ital principle, it should be waived, and the | ne ae De Cae Ve te teppei Oe Wie! Aadeieds may be feadete chibi ob. the ame 
vital principle, it shou ’ A. D. Peck of Sterling, and Alfred Miller, M. D., | chusetts regiments and batteries in service. SR 


TERMS, PAYABLE ALWAYS IN ADVANCE: 
One copy, one year. 
A club of six copies 
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such a search as hers has been. Our eve- 
ning conversations have been of the experi- 
ences of the day ; our reading the column of | 














“To Let and to Rent,” in the Star, which | all and Harriet W. Sewall of Melrose: 


lished in ‘blue and gold” by Ticknor & | . 
Fields, is thus dedicated to Samuel E. Sew- | English and the French have their notions on 


cg r ' the races or of the superiority of one over the 
6H Whittier's new volume of poems, pub- ; other. Let that question be settled by the 
ies at their leisure as other races do. The 
| that point. In a steamer crossing the Eng- 
‘ lish channel, an Englishman after discoursing | 


exchange proceed ; but if otherwise, it should | 
in no way be urged, and in no form permitted. | 
If anything can be done to relieve the suffer- | 
ings of our men by supplies sent to them | 
through rebel hands, that should be done at 








of Fitchburg, authorized as above. 

Worcester Centre.—Joseph Sargent, M. D., Henry 
Clark, M. D., and Rufus Woodward, M. D., of 
Worcester, authorized as above. 

Worcester South.— Francis Leland, M. D., late 


| IV. All such soldiers, thus re-enlisting will re- | 
ceive the bounties offered by the State of Massa | 
chusetts, in addition to those offered by the United 
States; and, in regard to the State Bounty, they | 


| have the-privilege of choosing to receive the $325 , 


It is not necessary that papers for clubs shall all 
be sent to one post office. 
Money may be forwarded by mail at our risk. 
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down, or $50 down and $20 additional monthly, One square, Sect fnenttion 
| pay ingjead; and with the same privilege of mak. ea " gubsequent Seeealialt 

ing the State Treasury their Savings Bank, and re- | Special notices, per line, each insertion. . 

ceiving interest; and of having their six months’ | : ee 

pay continued after discharge, or in the event of ij communications to be addressed to the Pub- 

death, their widows or heirs—which is set forth | jisher, 22 Bromfield street, Boston. 

more in detail in the Governor’s Proclamation | 

above mentioned. ; The Commonwealth is for sale by A. Williams 
V. The Colonels and Commanders respectively | & Co., 100 Washington street;:Federhen & Co., 33 

of Massachusetts organizations in the field, will re- | Court street; and Dyer & Co., 36 School street, by 


paper is printed in a style like that of the, ° 
Boston Herald of a few years ago, epee | Oe Siew emncies: “Sy styeld we 
of its pages being thereby rendered trying to | So on his Usk banks, in the blood-red dawn 
the eyesand patience. In the window or on | Of ne civil - did careless Vaughan 
| Remock mes. friends of m ! 
the door- post of peat every a ae Though faith and trust.are crvselascen dig 
one sees a notice of ‘‘Rooms to let, fur-| and the signs promise peace with liberty, 
nished,’’ ‘‘with board,” or otherwise ; one Not thus we trifle with our country’s tears 
ss + | And sweat of agony. The future's gai 
enters the house so advertising ; is shown in [xpeneapiy aati scot. demonic a 
to a parlor generally very promising in ap- [5 pitcer and tears are salt; onr voices take 
; meets a cages one Ramee pendomge our very household songs 
.- .: : Are heavy with a nation’s griefs and wrongs; 
Magny SS eee Sees ST cs decaer etek be daomaecd tex ton es . . 
air of being uncomfortable, which is peculiar |); 1... prave hearts that nevermore shall beat— well-being and progress of mankind are, in| them into a battle where they 
to this region, and pot,much of anything else | The eyes that smile no more, the unreturning feet! an important respect, committed toour keep- | meet their fate. 


, at length upon this subject, closed by saying, | any cost, and any risk. But beyond this the Surgeon of Mass. Vols., authorized as above. 
' “I thank God that I aman Englishman.”’ A | President and his advisers should not stir a. Middlesex County. 
Frenchman setting by replied, ‘‘I tank God | single step. The nation will stand by them| First District—A. B. Bancroft, M. D., Charles- 
dat you am an Englishman, too.” That is|in a calm, faithful, stubborn adherence to, town. 
the philoapphical way of settling such ques- those fundamental principles which underlie! Malden, Melrose, Somerville—John L. Sullivan, 
tions of the races. The great contest in| our , and whose triumph will be its *¥*horized as above. 
which we are all engaged is, whether a bu-| victory; and as well in that, in itself pain Middlesex County. 
man being is, as such, to be free. This is ful, decision which practically signs the | art Second a a aaa, oe 
now the practical issue, The wkole civilized | warrant of many of our starving sufferers in| Ve OS a 


: . mi 43d Mass. Vols.,and Frederick Winsor, M. 
world is watching the progress of the conflict rebel hands, for the of cause, as es Surgeon Mass. Vols. Cambridge—author- turn to the office of the Adjutant General of Mas-| whom dealcrs will be supplied. It is also for sale. 
and looking for the probable result with an | that which (scarcely painful, only that | ized as above. | sachusetts accurate rolls of re-enlistment, on the at A. K. Loring’s, 319 Washington street; at Red- 


interest more universal and more intense than | we are more accustomed to the pain, ) Sig08; Tpird District—Ashland, Framingham, Hollis- blanks prescribed and farnished by the Adjutant | ding’s, No. 8 State street; at the Newspaper Stand 

was ever felt in such a case before. The the death warrant of thousands by ordering: ton, Hopkinton, Natick, Newton, Sherborne, Sud- General, carefully filling out the same in every par-| near the Old South; at the Newspaper Stand in 

must surely | bury, Wayland, Weston—Henry Bigelow, M. D., | ticular, as prescribed, and writing out every | the Worcester Railroad Depot, and by ether news- 
| of Newton Corner, authorized as above. ' Christian name in full, without abbreviation. The’ paper dealers. 
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